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CHAPTER VI. 


FRANCESCA. 


ERTHOLD the 
vine-dresser still re- 
mained in the small 


4 room where had 
taken place his in- 
terview with the 
brigand leader, and 
here, in scarcely the 
lapse of a minute 
after the departure 
of the father, whom 
she had followed to 






Xo the door, Francesca 
=H , joined the young 
a JP man. 


She advanced slowly after crossing the thresh- 
old, whilst Berthold who had resumed his stool 
at the table, and was puffing the fine cigar be- 
stowed on him by his late companion, held out 
his arms as if to receive an expected embrace. 

Bat the flashing eyes of the young girl gave 
little token of fondness, as likewise assuredly did 
not the first words she uttered : 

“ Well—you are here again, with your wicked 
information !”’ 

“ Sweet Francesca—for whose sake do I bring 
news to your father?’ asked the vine-dresser, 
subduing his usually coarse voice to an intona- 
tion, which was really musical. As he spoke, 
he attempted to possess himself of the small, 
delicately-moulded hand of the girl, but she re- 
pulsed the motion at once. 

“ Not for mine—not for my sake, nor my love, 
either,” cried the brigand’s child, suddenly 
breaking forth in an angry tone, though her voice 
was stilllow. “It is your own selfishness and 
evil purposes, not love of me, that brought you 
here to-night.” 

“T swear it is my love for you, Francesca, and 
nought else ;” returned Berthold, with more 
feeling than his usual demeanor evinced the 
possession of. “TI would risk life and salvation 
for you, if you would but treat me as a man, and 
not as a dog.” 

“False, Berthold—you speak not the truth! 
Long ago I bade you bring no more tidings to 
my father, to lead him out on such errands as 
as he undertakes to-night. I have said that it 
was base and treacherous in you thus to decoy 
the travellers who confided in your character of 
an honest mountain-guide. Once I thought you 
wo brave and noble to be guilty of such acts— 
but now, Berthold, you make me—hAate you!” 

As the young girl uttered these words in an 
agitated voice, the tears gushed suddenly from 
her eyes, across which she dashed her small 
hand, as if ashamed of the weakness. 

“Hate me, Francesca! O, do not say you 
hate me!” cried the vine-dresser, now clasping 
her hand in his, and drawing her nigh in spite of 
her efforts to prevent him. “I swear to youl 
will obey you in whatsoever you command me; 
I will be your slave, your dog, if you will but 
smile upon me and let me be near you. If it is 
treachery for me to serve your futher in my vo- 
cation as guide, then bid me leave the village at 
ouce, and join the band—” 

“Join the band—O, no, no! Would rather 
you would take my father far away from these 
mountains and his unhallowed calling! Ber- 
thold! Berthold! have I not told you I am 
weary of violence, and rapine, and—” 

“Not murder, Francesca!” interrupted the 
young man, as he divined what word trembled 
upon the girl’s lips. ‘‘ Your father, though he 
be called Tomaso the Terrible, is not renowned 
fur deeds of blood. He has not many grievous 
sinus to answer for |’ 

‘If he has one, it is too much, Berthold! If 
he has ever stained his hands with the blood of 
his fellow-man, life is scarce long enough for 
fituung repentance. QO, Berthold, if you really 
loved me, you would take my father from these 
fearful mountains, where daily and nightly his 
life is in constant peril.” 

“ What would you have me do, Francesca ?” 
cried the youth. ‘He will not listen to advice 
from me.” 





“That is because he trusts you not—because 
he despises you, as a spy and a traitor, in spite 
of what he gains from your assistance! QO, un- 
happy that I am, to love one so unworthy even 
of a robber’s confidence !” 

She wept anew at these words, and her bosom 
heaved violently beneath the thin muslin over 
which was laced her simple boddice. Berthold 
looked on her beautiful face with a mingled ex- 
pression of passion and fear. He felt that the 
girl loved him, but that she likewise regarded 
him with no sentiments of true respect. The 
latter reflection chafed his gloomy temper. 

“Well, well—what is, is!’ he muttered, re- 
leasing his hold of Francesca’s hand, and mood- 
ily turning his head. “If I am to be despised 
by father and daughter—if I’m fit neither to be 
brigand nor guide, then let the fiend make me 
what he will, I care not.” 

“ Shame ! shame on you for a man, Berthold !” 
cried the daughter of Tomaso, fixing her bril- 
liant gaze upon the eyes which sought to avoid 
them, while the tears streaming over her flushed 
cheeks, lent new interest to the loveliness of her 
face. ‘“ Shame that’ JZ should love you, if you 
see no path for manhood but the robber’s or the 
spy’s.” 

“In the name of all the saints, what would 
you have of me?” exclaimed the vine-dresser, 
breaking out into a sudden mood of violence. 
“ Shall I turn soldier, and go to the wars ?”’ 

“Ay, that were in the spirit of a man, Ber- 
thold! That were worthy of him whom Fran- 
cesca loves !” 

“And be killed by a musket-ball in the first 
battle, while Francesca remains safe at home, to 
smile on new lovers !” 

The brigand’s daughter was about to reply to 
this sneering remark, when she observed the 
thin form of the hostess Brigita appear at the 
door. Without another word, then, she turned 
away from the table and left the vine-dresser to 
his reflections. 

What the burden of these may be, must be 
developed in another chapter; for, soon after 
the departure of Francesca, Berthold himself 
rose, and hardly exchanging a word with Bacco, 
who gave him egress, set out from the hostel, 
retracing his steps to the hut in Val d’Orazio. 





CHAPTER VIL. 
THE AVALANCHE. 


Tue midnight moonbeams silvered all the 
mountain peaks and craggy summits, and cast 
white lustre on the sides of great precipices, and 
penetrated far into deep chasms, out of which 
came up sullenly the roar of hidden whirlpools. 
Over rocks and toppling clifts, and broad pla- 
teaus, was spread the crusted mantle of snows 
gathered during many winters. 

A narrow, perilous path wound under the 
brow of a huge wall of rock, adown whose slant- 
ing sides the glaciers appeared always as if about 
to slide upon the vales beneath. These glaciers 
glittered dazzlingly in the moonlight, like mites 
of shining mirrors. So narrow was the path be- 
low the summit of this mass of rock, that in many 
places the close-united feet of a mule might 
scarcely find a resting-place, whilst here and 
there some wide gap suddenly revealed the dark- 
ness of an awful gulf dividing even this secure- 
less causeway. But, at the extremity of the 
glaciered wall, the way widened into an oval 
space, beyond which led a comparatively safe 
avenue to the village lying nearest to Val d’Ora- 
zio, on the road to the French passes. In the 
middle of the oval space alluded to, arose a 
pyramidal structure of rough stones, to which 
tradition assigned some terrible interest, as mark- 
ing the scene of a bloody tragedy which had 
taken place during the old religious wars. This 
pile of stones bore among the mountaineers the 
name of “ Huguenots’ Altar.” 

Here, with their figures largely outlined in the 
moonlight, stood the three persons who had set 
out at nightfall from Nicolo’s cottage. The old 
guide, attracted by the beauty of the night, and 
more by the conversation of the stranger, who 
was a man of varied experience and acquire- 








ments, as evident from his speech, had been 
drawn over the mountain route farther than was 
his original intention ; and now he still lingered, 
holding the traveller’s hand as if loth to part 
from so agreeable a companion. The younger 
guide stood a few paces in advance, leaning upon 
his pole, and holding on his left arm the heavy 
furred mantle of the stranger, who, in the anima- 
tion of his walk, had preferred to wear only his 
thick paletot, which was bound, like the cloak, 
with rich sable. 

Valentine, as he thus steod, could not but re- 
gard admiringly the majestic figure of the tray- 
eller, his symmetric proportions and graceful 
bearing. At the same time he recalled to his 
thoughts how old Nicolo had been completely 
won by his companion’s discourse during the 
long mountain walk, and the young lover could 
not refrain from a sigh, and a wish—that he 
might learn some powerful method to ingratiate 
himself so speedily into the good opinion of 
Bianca’s grandsire. 

Thus the three stood near the triangular “ Hu- 
guenots’ Altar,” their forms plainly visible for 
many miles around, so transparent is the atmos- 
phere fin these wintry regions. Consequently 
their every movement was quite apparent to a 
party of men who had been following closely in 
their track for some time back, and who had 
now paused, just concealed by the jutting rocks 
which formed one side of the pass at its termina- 
tion in the oval area where the travellers now 
were separating. This party, as the reader 
must suspect, was the band of Captain Tomaso, 
and the old brigand himself, hidden by the 
withered branches of a gnarled tree which over- 
looked his contemplated prize, from behind the 
cliffs, was near enough to distinguish the part- 
ing words spoken by the stranger to Nicolo. 
He peered cautiously from his concealment, 
meditating a method of ing and disarming 
the traveller and his guide Valentiné, without 
doing bodily injury to either; and he awaited 
the separation of Nicolo from the other two, in 
order that less difficulty might be encountered in 
carrying out his project. 

“Addio il miocaio, signore,”’ said the aged guide, 
warmly pressing the traveller’s hand. ‘I shall 
probably no more encounter you, but an old 
man’s blessing hurts not. Therefore, signore, 
Dio vi benedica!” 

“Thanks, my worthy friend. The benedic- 
tion of an honest man is not to be slighted !’” 
answered the stranger, returning the grasp of 
Nicolo’s hand. Ané thus for an instant, the two 
remained looking at each other. 

At this juncture, a low muttering was heard 
as if proceeding from a point far above in the 
mountain—a sound which produced an imme- 
diate effect on the elder and younger guide, for 
they both started, and looked at one another 
with changing countenances. 

A huge mass of rock towered many hundred 
feet upward behind the “ Huguenots’ Altar.” 
The steep sides of this, forming a lofty wall, 
were in many parts crusted with glittering ice, 
whilst other portions exhibited wide belts of 
the rocky strata. Upward, now, straining their 
glances toward the summit of this wall, the 
guides directed their faces, listening at the same 
time to that mysterious sound which, rivetting 
their attention, seemed to grow more and more 
distinctly audible. 

“Tt is the avalanche!’ 
Nicolo, in a hoarse tone. 
to the pass!” 

Then, still holding firmly to the traveller’s 
hand, the brave old hunter-guide turned in the 
direction of the gap immediately opposite to the 
pass through which they had entered the oval 
theatre—which gap conducted at once to a wind- 
ing road leading to the next village. 





> suddenly exclaimed 


“ Haste for your lives 


Valentine, on his part, as he felt the certainty | 


that a mountain slide was approaching, felt like- 
wise his thoughts centering upon the cottage 
where Bianca awaited her grand-father’s return ; 
and, with an undefined impulse, instead of fol- 
lowing his companions, he rushed suddenly up- 
ward toward the defile which he had lately trav- 
ersed, casting but one hasty glance, as he ran, 
toward the two who were hurrying to the lower 
gap. At the same moment, looking upward, he 
discerned, instead of the clear stars that a mo- 
ment before shone calmly over the scene, a great 
cloud-like form of loose and flying snow. Well 
he knew that a fearful slide was driving this 
cloud before it, and with redoubled speed, he 
strove to gain the sheltered pass—one word upon 
his quivering lips—“ Bianca !” 

Buta rush as of the sweeping of a myriad 
wings now filled the darkened air, and a thick 
mist of sharply-biting particles of snow encom- 
passed him on every side. The youth felt him- 
self lifted, as by a whirlwind, and as he struggled 
through the heavy gloom, and gained the nar- 
row opening of the pass, his ears were stricken 
by a noise like the roar of artillery, shaking the 
hills and rolling deafeningly adown the valleys. 
Then the whirlwind of scattered snow raised 
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the hunter bodily in its embrace, and bore him, 
wrapped in icy drifts, far into the pass which 
he had striven to gain, Still clinging to his 
tough pole, he was hurled forward and upward 
on the rising billowy drifts, until, at length, he 
fell prostrate, breathless and insensible, beaten 
down, but saved, by the upward pressure of the 
overwhelming sea of snow, which, after out- 
spreading on the area below, burying the “ Hu- 
guenots’ Altar,” and the oval space around, had 
then enlarged itself, and dashed through the 
mountain passes. 

The fearful roar which had presaged the event 
deepened as the avalanche crashed downward in 
the pass beneath, and then, from vast depths in 
the valleys, and from the distant defiles of the 
hills, came answering voices of uproar, as if all 
the elements were exultant over their mighty 
manifestation. But Valentine the young hun- 
ter, heard not this awful symphony of nature, 
for he lay stretched unconscious across his iron 
pole, his form half-buried in the drifts which had 
preserved him from being swept downward in 
the bosom of the great slide. 

Far up, the atmosphere remained thick with 
snow ; the moon was darkened, and dense shad- 
ows mingled with the sleety clouds. Long did 
this agitation continue, and when, an hour after 
the passage of the avalanche, the youth Valen- 
tine opened his eyes and recognized that he was 
thus almost miraculously saved from destruc- 
tion, the mass of fallen slides had not yet sub- 
sided into immobility. 

The hunter with difficulty, by the help of his 
staff, extri-ated his benumbed limbs from the 
snow, and steadying himself cautiously upon the 
surface of the mass, advanced a few paces to the 
opening ef the pass. Here he found the drift 
more compact, it having been forced together, by 
the rapidity of its descent, and jammed into the 
narrow oval space before mentioned, From this 
point Valentine surveyed the change that had 
taken place since he last beheld his companions. 

No trace of the triangular pile of stones that 
formed the ‘‘ Huguenots’ Altar” was now to be 
discovered. The space it had occupied present- 
ed only an unbroken plain of snow, piled up at 
the mouth of the upper pass where Valentine 
stood, and at the gap immediately opposite, near 
which, doubtless, Nicolo and the stranger had 
been overwhelmed in their downward flight. 

A sickening pang shot through the young 
man’s breast at the thought that such was the 
fate of the stranger whose noble form he had 
lately surveyed so admiringly, as well as of the 
grand-father of the being who of all others living, 
he loved best. But Valentine was a resolute 
mountaineer, accustomed to act promptly in 
emergencies. A bare possibility existed, that, as 
Providence had preserved his own life in so re- 
markable a manner, its power might have like- 
wise operated to preserve the lives of his com- 
panions. So, fixing his pole firmly in the set- 
tling snows, he ventured forward from the pass 
into the plateau beneath. The surface gave 
way but slightly to his weight, and gaining con- 
fidence as he advanced, he proceeded across the 
intervening space toward the lower gap. 

But when he reached that opening, and gazed 
down the broadening path that formed the road 
to the next village, he could discover, in the 
clear moonlight that now again irradiated the 
scene no vestige of any object which might 
awaken his hopes. The slide had forced its 
mighty way through this aperture, and thence 
descended far below, in a long stretch of motion- 
less white, reflecting the moonbeams, covering 
entirely what before had been the valley route. 

Valentine paused, sadly contemplating the 
silent waste. Where now were the strongly- 
knit form, the symmetric limbs, which he had 
almost envied in the stranger? Where—O, 
where was the aged Nicolo—the guardian of his 
Bianca ? 

But suddenly a gleam of joy shot from the 
young man’s eyes, for he caught a glimpse of 
some dark object protruding from the snow, and 
with hurried steps he advanced toward it. It was 
Nicolo’s iron pole, slanting out from a huge drift, 
near the mouth of the gulch, and just beneath 
the precipice of rock that formed its corner abut- 
ment. A moment more, and his vigorous hands 
had dashed aside the snow, and disclosed the 
hand and arm of the old hunter, the rest of 
whose form was wholly buried. Valentine drew 
the shoulders upward, and discovered that Nico- 
lo’s hand was still clinging to the pole, as he lay 
upon his back, his face upward, and near the sur- 
face of the drift which had covered him. The 
features were set and rigid as in death, but the 
youth fancied, as he stooped beside him, that he 
felt the breath still warm upon the old man’s 
lips. Hastily exerting himself to extricate the 
hunter’s limbs, Valentine at once essayed to re- 
store the animation so long suspended. 

Bat poor Nicolo’s frame was evidently chilled 
throughout. His white hair and beard were 
encrusted with sleet, and his garments were so 
stiffened, that it was with great difficulty the 
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strong hands of the youth could remove the icy 
fastenings of the lcather doublet which he wore. 
Valentine well-nigh despaired of the presence of 
any life, when, after violent manipulation of the 
limbs and breast of the old hunter, he could feel 
no return of warmth to the body. Nevertheless, 
he slackened not his energy, and at length was 
overjoyed to hear an almost inaudible moan at- 
test that his friend was stilla living man. He 
redoubled his efforts, until the old man’s eyes 
opened, and his lips moved feebly as if to 
speak. 

“Tt is I, Nicolo—you are saved !” murmur- 
ed the youth. 

The old guide’s feeble glance fell on his 
preserver without apparent recognition, and the 
eyelids closed once more, wiih the reflux of 
drooping life. Again Valentine strove, and with 
still greater earnestness, to retain the almost 
expiring spark of spirit which yet clung to its 
earthly frame. He chafed the bosom and limbs, 
drew the old man’s form to his own warm em- 
brace, and at last, recalling to his recollection the 
flask of strong liquor always carried by the Al- 
pine hunters, to be used on occasions like this, 
he drew it hastily from his pouch, and applied 
it to Nicolo’s lips. But still only occasional 
moans, as if from inward pain, answered his con- 
tinued efforts, and Valentine at length decided to 
convey, if possible, the aged man to the cottage 
on the other _declivity of the mountain. It was 
a bold resolution, and required arduous strength 
to accomplish it ; but the youth felt that it offer- 
ed the better chance to preserve his friend, and 
therefore, lifting him at once in his arms, he be- 
gan slowly with his burthen, to retrace his steps 
to the upper pass. 

It was about an equal distance from the “ Hu- 
guenots’ Altar,” to cither of the villages lying in 
the neighboring valleys; but the young guide 
knew that, after such a heavy-slide, the narrow 
upland path toward his own village would be 
easier to traverse than that into which the great- 
er weight of the avalanche had been precipitated. 
Bearing, therefore, the old hunter, he crossed 
cautiously to the opposite opening, and toiled 
his way through the loose snow that filled it. 

Gaining the spot where he himself had been 
overwhelmed, and so providentially preserved, 
Valentine discovered, half-buried in the drift, 
that costly mantle of sable furs, which had hung 
across his own arm at the moment when first 
appeared the avalanche’s approach. Torn from 
his possession by the same billow of snow that 
had borne him on its crest to safety, the stran- 
ger’s cloak now again met his gaze, uninjured 
by the blow which had swept away its hapless 
owner. The youth gladly availed himself of 
the ample folds of this rich garment, to envelope 
the chilled form of Nicolo, after which he made 
one more attempt to awaken the old hunter to 
at least a consciousness of present security. 
But again nought but the low moans replied to 
his exertions; so, with his drooping burthen, 
Valentine staggered through the snow, ascending 
the mountain path. 

And as he glanced for an instant backward 
over the white waste, he thought sadly of that 
stranger whose fute had been so sudden and ter- 
rible. But the thought of Bianca stole likewise 
to his heart, and amid all the perils he had es- 
caped, he rejoiced in the hope that he should yet 
save her grandsire. 

“Then,” murmured poor Valentine, “then, 
perchance he will repent his harsh refusal.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
MONNA BARBARA. 


Mowna Barnara, after the departure of her 
ill-tempered elder son, continued for some time 
to hobble about the interior of the hut, engaged 
in bestowing the platters and wine bottle into 
some mysterious receptacle near the fire-place. 
Apparently, her good intention in regard to 
counting her beads, was in a fair way of contri- 
buting its quota of pavement to a place which 
we need not specify ; for, on concluding her 
domestic bustle, the crone betook herself to the 
stool on which Berthold had been seated, and, 
resting chin on hands and elbows on knees, the 
most approved fashion of ancient dames, wheth- 
er they be witches or not, she seemed to lapse 
into entire forgetfulness of all things about her. 

Nevertheless, Monna Barbara’s thoughts were 
not sunk in apathy, as was apparent presently 
from certain occasional twitches, that imparted, 
if possible, greater ugliness to her withered fea- 
tures, and an uneasy shifting of her hands from 
side to side of her bird-like eyes, as their gaze 
looked straight forward with a vacant stare. In 
truth, the beldame was in a mood for reflection, 
and memory busied itself in presenting to her 
mind events and images that had for long years 
been banished from her waking life. 

She recalled a wild but picturesque mountain- 
region—in its midst a lovely cavern, wherein 








the setting sun’s last beams darted a yellow 
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light. Upon a rude couch of dry forest-lcaves, 
lay the form of a wounded man, garbed in the 
gay habit of an outlawed mountaineer, but writh- 
ing apparently in grievous pain. Beside him 
knelt a woman in the prime of life, her counte- 
nance handsome, but stamped with the lines that 
unchecked passions write so legibly upon the 
human face. In the woman’s features, through 
the misty shadows of her vision, Monna ‘Barbara, 
beheld her own lineaments ere time and grief had 
marred their freshness. This female knelt be- 
side the mountaineer, binding his wound with 
linen, and soothing him the while with words of 
love. Without the cavern, two children, a boy 
and girl were innocently playing, whilst on a 
rocky shelf, overlooking the cave, the bayonets 
of soldiers gleamed in the crimson sunbeams. 
These soldiers descended unseen and noiselessly 
from the heights—they reached the spot where 
the unconscious children sported—the female 
child, terrified, fled shrieking away, while the 
intruders rashed into the cavern. Then there 
was another shrick, a struggle, and the wounded 
brigand, bound with strong cords, was dragged 
from the embrace of his wife and the boy who 
clung affrighted to her garments. 

Monna Barbara moaned fearfully, as this pic- 
ture of past life flitted before her vision; and, 
throwing her withered hands forward implor- 
ingly, she cried, in piteous accents: 

“Mercy! mercy! For the love of heaven, 
leave him to die with me!” 

But the vision changed. Its shifting light re- 
vealed a landscape beautiful as dreamland—a 
proud castle towering on a lofty eminence, watch- 
ing warder-like the vale beneath—a vale lux- 
uriant with gardens, and smiling with dimpled 
brooks and laughing in silvery cascades; on 
either side, sloping hills, clad with blossoms and 
fruitage ; high above all, great mountains girdled 
with glaciers, and afar, the king of mountains, 
Banc, diamonded with ice, and sitting throned 
in stern magnificence and changeless pride. 

Again the vision was filled with terror—a 
scene of wild confusion usurping the quiet of 
that peaceful landscape. Rough men, strangely 
attired, and armed with murderous weapons, 
descended from the hills, rushing to and fro, 
wounding and slaying the flying dwellers of the 
vale. Anon the lofty castle appeared wrap- 
ped in lurid flames, its massy walls and grace- 














Once more the crone looked at the jet cross, 
with its gold heart shining in the firelight. 
Then she moved to a shelf in the dark nook 
where she was wont to sit, and took down from 
it a string of beads, broken, and dusty with long 
disuse. 

And then Monna Barbara knelt beside the 
stool, and in the gloom and solitude of her hovel, 
began to pray to that God whoff she had long 
forgotten—the God of the poor as well as of the 
rich—of the outcast and contemned as well as of 
the exalted—of the sinner as well as of the saint. 

And her prayer was “ Have mercy upon me! 
God who forgivest !” 


—_——— 


CHAPTER IX. 
NICOLO’S PARTING—THE ACCUSATION. 


Branca had watched throughout the long 
night at the cottage casement, her bosom swell- 
ing with anxiety, and here eyes dimmed with 
tears. Solemn indeed was sucha night vigil, 
with only the yellow moon and the great moun- 
tain-peaks of eternal snow looking coldly down 
upon her devotion. But the long hours passed 
away, and yet the straining gaze of the maiden 
discerned no human form upon the lonesome 
mountain path. At length, near the daybreak, 
when the low beams of the setting moon slanted 
feebly over the high glaciers, Bianca fancied she 
could discover a slow-moving object descending 
toward the valley. At first she could distinguish 
no figure, but as the form drew near the opening, 
and entered into the light reflected from the cot- 
tage lantern, she recognized at once her lover, 
Valentine, and her quick instinct as readily in- 
formed her that the burden he bore was her 
grand-father. She needed no more, but darting 
from the cottage, ran rapidly to meet them. 

“My father! O, Valentine—my father !” 

“Hush! let us reach the house! He is, 
thank heaven, only fainting !” 

Old Nicolo was borne as soon as possible to 
the couch which he had pressed, man and boy, 
for sixty years. For many minutes after, he 
exhibited no sign of life, other than the low 
moanings Valentine had heard before. But, 
when, after repeated applications of warm cloths, 
and the genial temperature of the room had 
diffused a little life through his frame, the flask 





ful galleries, arched gates, and carved windows, 
and embattled turrets, all girded by the fiery 
elements that swept in terrible grandeur over 
every defence ; still, crumbling in fierce heat, the 
structure sunk to earth a ruin, smouldering be- 
neath great clouds of gloomy smoke. And fore- 
mostamid the fierce incendiaries, foremost among 
the murderous band that smote the peaceful 
valley, the shuddering crone recalled one face— 
one female form. O, woe for her! the face and 
form were Monna Barbara’s. 

Terrible were the workings of the dreamy 
woman’s soul. The beaded sweat stood coldly 
on her ashen cheek—her voice sounded strangely 
hollow and unnatural, as she moaned aloud : 

“Thus—thus Monna Barbara avenged her 
husband !” 

The echo of her own voice awoke the beldam 
from the dream-like retrospect of past events. 
She shuddered, and rose from her seat, her tot- 
tering limbs feebly obeying her stronger will. 
As she gained her feet, a sudden flash of red 
gleamed from the dying embers on the hearth, 
and as it illumined for a second the obscurity of 
the hut, the old woman’s glance was attracted 
by some brilliantly shining object lying near the 
door. She approached the spot, with faltering 
steps, and stooping to the ground, groped in the 
gloom until her fingers closed upon a hard sub- 
stance, which she immediately bore to the fire- 
place. Then, hastily throwing a dry branch 
upon the coals, she waited a moment till a 
blaze rose from the ignited wood, and then pro- 
ceeded to examine her prize. 

It was a small cross of jet, with a golden 
heart in the centre, attached to a plain silken 
braid. Upon the golden heart was a simple in- 
scription in German letters. There was nothing 
remarkable about the ornament, nevertheless, no 
sooner did Monna Barbara’s glance rest upon it, 
than an extraordinary change came across her 
countenance ; her eyes dilated into a fixed stare, 
her breath was choked, and the corners of her 
mouth quivered convulsively, and then grew 
rigid. 

Thus for a few moments, the crone remained, 
steadfastly gazing at the cross of jet. Again the 
visions of memory rushed athwart her soul; again 
the past gave upits phantoms. At length, a low 
murmur came from the old woman’s lips : 

“Tt was he—surely the dead walk !” 

Once more Monna Barbara scrutinized the 
littleemblem. Long and fixedly her eyes dwelt 
upon it, andas they did so, the hard look which 
was habitual to them seemed to vanish ; they 
grew soft and moist, and at last—O strange 
visitor to Monna Barbara’s eyes! a tear dropped 
from them upon the golden heart. The crone 
dashed her hand across her brow, as she felt the 
unusual tenderness; but the long pent waters, 
haply unsealed by heaven’s mercy, now found 
their channel from the woman’s heart. Monna 
Barbara struggled a moment against her rising 
feelings, and then, burying her withered forehead 
in her hands, still grasping the cross of jet, she 
flung herself prostrate on the floor of the hut, 
and gave vent to all the violence of an uncon- 
trolled nature overpowering itself with its own 
emotions. 

Long did the old woman sob and moan, and 
sway her shattered body to and fro, upon the 
hard ground ; but at last the paroxysm subsided, 
giving place to calmer grief. Then, indeed, 
Monna Barbara felt a strange change working in 
her soul—a change that seemed to crush her 
abjectly in the dust, and yet uplift her higher 
than she had ever risen before—a change that 
made bare her heart, with all its evil secrets, and 
yet appeared to cast about its nakedness a man- 
tle that shielded it from outward harm. Monna 
Barbara rose again, with much of the darkness 
of her mind enlightened. Her features seemed 
not so ugly as before, and something soft and 
human had taken place of the querulons and 

weird expression which so lately marked her 


of spirit was once more applied to his lips, the 
aged hunter appeared to revive. His eyes slow- 
ly opened, and he rested their feeble glance alter- 
nately upon Bianca and Valentine. 

“My father! O speak to me—to your 
Bianca !” 

A smile stole very faintly over the old man’s 
features. At that moment returning conscious- 
ness was recalling sll the events of the night, 
slowly and dimly, but yet with sad distinctness. 
Valentine’s hand was clasping his, and he press- 
ed it feebly, as his gaze was fixed for a moment 
on the youth. Then he murmured: 

“ The traveller—” 

“Alas !”” was all that Valéntine could reply. 

A shadow fell on the old guide’s brow, as he 
seemed to divine all the significance of that sin- 
gle exclamation. 

“ But you are saved, dear father—you are—” 

Again the eyelids of the aged hunter drooped, 
and a deadly paleness succeeded to the faint flush 
which had for a few moments overspread his 
countenance. Bianca fell on her knees beside 
the bed, and clasping her grand-father’s hand 
called his name in a tone of anguish. 

But Nicolo’s eyes opened once more, and now 
entire recognition appeared in their glance. The 
smile stole gently over his features, and the 
gaze again sought the faces of those beside him. 
It sat fondly on Bianca—kindly, gratefully on 
Valentine. 

Then again the low moan was heard, and the 
next momentall was over with Nicolo the hunter. 

Morning broke over the village of Val d’Ora- 
zio, and the sun arose grandly, gilding the lofty 
summits crowned with ice, and the fields below 
mantled with unbroken snow. 

Morning glimmered through the window of 
Nicolo’s desolate cottage, casting its first gray 
beams on the ashen face of death. The sun, 
that had been wont to steal joyously into that 
casement, falling upon the happy brow of the 
early-risen hunter, and playing, as if in gladness, 
with the lovely face of Bianca, as she made ready 
the morning meal, now seemed as if loth to en- 
ter with his garish beams into that house of sor- 
row. But his rays stirred not the mourners at 
that couch where reposed all that remained of 
Nicolo. Kneeling side by side, their hands clasp- 
ing the cold fingers of the dead, Valentine and 
Bianca heeded not the approach of day, till the 
broad light fell around them, and warned them 
that life was yet in the world, life with its duties, 
and its realities. 

Bianca’s tears were dry, for the strong heart 
of a woman was in her breast, and as she rose 
with Valentine from beside the corpse, she felt 
that, at least for a season, she must seal that 
fountain whose overflow can alone relieve the 
spirit bowed by sorrow. The woe must lie for 
a time heavy within her breast, until the form of 
him whom she had long regarded as a father, 
should be laid forever in the grassy churchyard, 
whither she might then steal silently, and weep 
in secret over his grave. But now she must 
nerve her maiden’s heart for the last duties which 
the living owe to the departed. 

Therefore no tear was in the maiden’s eye, as 
she spoke calmly to Valentine upon the course 
necessary to pursue in reference to the sudden 
death of Nicolo. Many she well knew would 
mourn her grand father’s fate ; many with whom 
for half a century he had held almost daily inter- 
course. Far and near, through all the valley 
and mountain routes within a score of leagues, 
Nicolo’s name had been long familiar to the in- 
habitants as a trusty guide and bold moun- 
taineer. And during all his life, perhaps, the 
good man had made no enemy, save only those 
unhappy natures who are enemies to aught that 
is good. 

It was, however, at first, and above all! things 
necessary, that the padre should be advised of 
the death of his parishioner, and that explanation 
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should be immediately made to him concerning 
the sudden demise of Nicolo, in order that the 








misfortune of the old guide’s departure from this 
world without the consolation of the viaticum 
might be no bar to his being laid in ground 
blessed by the priest ; likewise that proper meas- 
ures should be taken to the end that prayers for 
the deceased should at once be offered up in the 
village chapel. These pious commissions Val- 
entine at once took upon himself to perform, 
and then, after a sorrowful embrace of Bianca, as 
they stood beside the cold remains of her grand- 
sire, he departed from the cottage, just as the 
fall light of the arisen sun was streaming through 
the valley pass, which he had traversed so lately 
with the form of him who was now no more. 


Bianca knelt a few moments by the couch, 
murmuring a simple but beautiful prayer, which 
affection for her grand-father had made a daily 
orison. But, alas! it implored protection 
through the day, and a safe return to his home 
at night, for him whose cold form would soon be 
borne away from that home, to return no more 
forever. 

The maiden rose again, but Valentine was no 
longer at her side, and the sense of loneliness 
came terribly over her. Nicolo had been her 
friend and protector since childhood; for her 
parents were taken ere she could well articulate 
their names, and thereupon Bianca had been 
accustomed to look upon the old hunter as uni- 
ting in his gentle solicitude the care of both 
father and mother. True she had one more re- 
lative, a sister of Nicolo, who dwelt in the next 
valley, where she had been left a widow many 
years before, remaining in possession of a little 
cottage and plat of ground which afforded her a 
scant but secure subsistence. The hunter, 
though on kindly terms with his relative, had not 
opposed her often-reiterated desire to continue in 
occupation of the little property left by her hus- 
band; and therefore the good Agata had never 
become an inmate of her brother’s more com- 
modious cottage in the Val d’Orazio. Conse- 
sequently Bianca, though she often visited her 
aunt, was not accustomed to regard her with the 
affectionate interest which she felt for old 
Nicolo. 

But now, with the consciousness of her unpro- 
tected situation, the thought of Agata mingledin 
Bianca’s mind with that of Valentine; and the 
maiden resolved, as soon as the latter should 
return, to engage the services of one of the vil- 
lagers to convey intelligence of Nicolo’s death to 
his only sister. This assisted somewhat to 
soothe the feeling of abandonment which Bianca 
experienced, and she awaited in calmness the 
return of her lover. 

In the meantime, as well as she was able, she 
disposed the couch on which Nicolo lay, crossed 
the old hunter’s hands over his heart, and placed 
within the rigid fingers a small wooden crucifix 
which was usually hung over his head. There 
were no flowers now in the little garden plat out- 
side the cottage, or Bianca would soon have 
decked the couch with fragrant emblems of im- 
mortal bloom ; but she sprinkled over it in pious 
reverence, some water which the priest had lately 
“blessed ”’ for Nicolo, and lit a short piece of 
“holy candle ”’ carefully preserved since the last 
candlemass day, when it was brought from the 
village church. This she placed at Nicolo’s 
head, where its faint rays, mingling with the sun- 
beams, might fall upon his reverend brow. 

As Bianca thus occupied herself, she heard 
the sound of voices at the cottage door, and im- 
mediately after a quick knock. She hastened to 
admit the visitors, and discovered that a crowd 
of villagers were gathered around the little 
paling that half-enclosed the house. The fore- 
most of these, and the one who had knocked, 
was Berthold, and close after him came Monna 
Barbara. Several neighbors followed hard be- 
hind, to gain admittance. 

There was strong sympathy visible in the 
countenances of the neighbors, coupled with a 
strange expression, as of mingled horror and in- 
dignation. Berthold the vine-dresser advanced 
toward the couch, and in so doing, his glance 
fell upon the sable mantle of the lost traveller, 
which hung across a table near the wall. At 
this sight, he exchanged a look with the neigh- 
bor who entered behind him, and immediately a 
murmur ran through the group at the door. 
Bianca gazed anxiously at the vine-dresser, start- 
led at his singular demeanor. 

Many people now entered the room, and 
thronged about the bedside. But the maiden 
grew more alarmed, as she noticed the silence 
which they preserved, and the mysterious glances 
passing from one to another. At length one 
spoke—it Was a peasant who occupied the cot- 
tage nearest on the road to the hamlet: 

“ Poor Nicolo!” he said, and then, “It was a 
foul deed !” 

‘I will not believe he is guilty!” exclaimed 
the old woman, Barbara, as if in response. 
“God will prove him innocent!” 

The neighbor only answered by pointing to 
the cloak which lay upon the table. 

“Who is guilty? Of what deed speak ye ?”’ 
cried Bianca, rushing forward, her heart sinking 
with the prescience of some new calamity about 
to fall upon it. 

“Alas! alas!” murmured Berthold, hiding his 
face, as he turned away. 

“Poor youth! he is stricken with shame and 
sorrow!” whispered one of the peasants to a 
companion. ‘“ His own brother!” 

“In the name of heaven of what are ye speak- 
ing?” cried Bianca, wildly, looking from one 
pale face to another among the group. ‘ What 
would ye say?” 

“That your poor grandsire has been—mur- 
dered !’’ returned a peasant, with horror depicted 
strongly on his visage. 

“Murdered! ’tis false! 
whom ?” 

“©O, wretched Valentine!” murmured Ber- 
thold, in a broken voice, his face still buried in 
his hands. 

“Valentine!” exclaimed Bianca, in a voice 
startlingly clear, whose tones thrilled through 
the strong men _ present—‘ Valentine!” she 
echoed, raising her hands to her forehead, as if 
to shut out a fearful sight. 

«O, listen not! believe them not!’’ cried Mon- 
na Barbara, struggling forward to the side of 
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Bianca. “He is  innocent—Valentine is 
innocent !” 

“I do not believe them!” murmured the 
maiden, in tones grown suddenly calm, . while 
the clairvoyant light of confiding affection shone 
from her truthful eyes. ‘No!’ she continued, 
sinking by the couch of Nicolo, and closing her 
hands devoutly, whilst her gaze was lifted to- 
ward heaven—“ O sanctified spirit! thou know- 
est that Valentine could never raise his arm 
against thy beloved life! Thou knowest that 
Valentine is innocent !”’ 

“Thank God—thank God!” cried Monna 
Barbara, who seemed to recognize in this invoca- 
tion of the young maiden a sufficient refutation 
of all suspicion against her son. But the stern 
voice of an aged peasant near her rejoined 
solemnly : 

“Where, then, is the traveller whom the young 
man led into the mountains? Dig not many 
among us behold yonder mantle worn by the 
stranger who last night passed through the 
village ?” 

A murmur of assent from many present an- 
swered the old man’s adjuration. 

“ But my grand-father died here, in Valentine’s 
arms,” exclaimed Bianca. ‘ Nicolo recognized 
him kindly with his last glance.” 

“O, unhappy youth! Did he then receive 
the last breath of his victim?” cried the aged 
peasant, with a look of horror. 

“It is false! ye are all mad!” cried Monna 
Barbara, breaking forth violently, her wrinkled 
hands flung upward in wild agitation. “ Valen- 
tine would harm no living thing.” 

“Stay, wretched mother!” said the peasant. 
“Answer me, if what I speak be true. Did not 
your wicked son threaten Nicolo’s life ere he sat 
out on this ill-omened journey? Speak, young 
man!” he continued, turning to Berthold—for 
Monna Barbara replied not—“Did not your 
brother swear to revenge himself on him who 
now lies there ?” 

“Spare me!’ murmured Berthold, wildly. 

“Answer me, on your soul I charge you !” 

“ He threatened not vengeance—he but—” 

“His words, young man ?” 

“ He but baid when Nicolo answered him,” 
spoke the crafty vine-dresser, with well-counter- 
feited reluctance. ‘“ He but said, ‘ The time will 
come when you shall repent your words!’ ” 

Along silence followed this reply, which was 
broken by Bianca, when she had recovered in a 
measure from a sort of stupor into which the reit- 
erated charges against her lover had thrown her 
senses. “It was Valentine,” she said, looking 
around at the horror-stricken faces of the peas- 
ants—‘ It was he that you accuse, who rescued 
Nicolo from the avalanche which crushed him— 
who brought him to his home—who received his 
last sigh, and prayed with me when his spirit 
had departed !” 

“Let us examine the body!” said the old 
peasant, abruptly, as Bianca ceased speaking. 
“Perchance the marks of violence are upon it!” 

This proposition was at once assented to by 
looks of satisfaction, and the aged peasant, gently 
taking Bianca’s hand, led her from the couch to 
another part of the room, whither Monna Bar- 
bara slowly followed her. 

The garb which Nicolo wore was still damp 
from the snow that had encrusted it, though his 
outer jerkin had been removed by Valentine 
when the old hunter was laid upon his bed. 
The vest and shirt had been opened at the 
breast, to enable the young man to rub the chill- 
ed flesh, and bathe it with spirits from his flask. 
All other portions of the guide’s attire remained 
as he had himself donned them on the previous 


ay. 

But, what was the horror of the old peasant 
on unlacing the thongs which fastened the leath- 
ern vest to the leggins of like fabric which form- 
ed Nicolo’s nether garments, to discover dark 
stains upon the brown linen—at the same instant 
that another villager, withdrawing his hand has- 
tily from the old guide’s naked side, held it up 
in the broad sunlight, disclosing the fingers crim- 
son with blood. 

Bianca, who had anxiously watched the move- 
ments of those around the couch, uttered aloud 
shriek as she beheld the gory hand raised aloft, 
as in solemn confirmation of her lover’s crime. 
Monna Barbara screamed also, and attempted 
to rush forward, but was withheld by Berthold, 
who, with face paler than that of the corpse, re- 
garded the action of the villager. 

“Mother! what think ye of your Valentine 
now ?” hissed the malignant brother, in a hoarse 
whisper. 

“Let her come forward!” exclaimed the old 
peasant, who seemed to take the lead of the rest, 
and who had noticed the motion of Berthold, in 
restraining Monna Barbara. “ Let her approach! 
Here is the murderer’s mark !’’ 

As he spoke, he laid bare the hunter’s side, 
discovering a small, uneven wound, clotted with 
extravasated blood, which had evidently been 
inflicted by a blunt iron weapon, and, lacerating 
some interior artery, had caused an inward 
hemorrhage, resulting in the sufferer’s death. 

“The blow was dealt with a hunter’s staff !’”” 
resumed the peasant. ‘It was an assassin’s 
stroke !” 

The old man turned to Bianca, as he uttered 
these words ; but the maiden heard them not. 
She lay prostrate upon the floor, stricken insen- 
sible by the cruel thought of her lover’s guilt, 
apparently so terribly made manifest. 

At this moment, a new group entered the cot- 
tage, among which was the padre of the village 
and the youth Valentine; but the latter was 
bound with cords, and guarded by the sturdy 
mountaineers. 


CHAPTER X. 
TOMASO THE BRIGAND. 


THe same morning sun that was shining in 
upon the cottage of Nicolo, fulling over the dead 
man’s rigid form, and on the faces of the fearful 
villagers who crowded the apartment—the same 
golden rays that disclosed this awful spectacle— 
penetrated at the same hour a narrow, low-roof- 
ed room in the osteria of Bacco, on the lonely 
mulepath, and revealed a scene likewise of sor- 
row and suffering. 








The room itself, though small and confined, 
with but one window, looking out through a long 
glen, which formed a vista far in the heart of the 
hills, was yet extremely neat, and adorned with 
many little ornaments, displayed in such a man. 
ner as denoted the presence and care of a woman, 
Upon its walls, concealing in a measure the un. 
sightly rafters which protruded, hung several] 
colored pictures, chiefly of a religious cast, being 
generally the figures of kneeling nuns or saints 
of the church. An ivory crucifix was fixed near 
the window, and near it that indispensable arti. 
cle of furniture in a lady’s apartment, a mirror, 
Various articles of female apparel, interspersed 
with several weapons, that seemed much out of 
place—a silver-stocked carabine, a brace of pis. 
tols, and two murderous-looking daggers, with. 
out scabbards—depended from other portions of 
the whitewashed walls. 

A narrow bed stood in a corner, spread with a 
richly-worked silken coverlid, under the ample 
proportions of which lay a man, whose forehead 
was bound with a kerchief, while his eyes were 
closed, as if in slumber. Evidently, however, 
he rested not, for ever and anon the muscles of 
his face worked with convulsive motions, and hig 
teeth grated harshly against each other. It was 
easy to perceive that either troubled thoughts, or 
some harrowing dream, disturbed the man’s 
mind. 

The sun’s rays, as we have said, entered the 
narrow apartment. They lightened somewhat 
the dark features of the old brigand captain, 
Tomaso, for it was he who lay so unquietly upon 
the bed. Tomaso, the father of the young girl 
Francesca, whose graceful figure now appeared 
at the door, advancing noiselessly into the room. 

The expression of the maiden’s face, as she 
came towards the couch, was very mournful. A 
deep sorrow seemed to look forth from the dark 
eyes, and rest upon the pale, arched forehead. 
She moved silently forward, and knelt at the 
bedside, clasping her hands, and gazing fixedly 
upon the writhing lineaments of her father. Bit- 
ter were her reflections as she thus regarded him, 
as might be seen in her quivering lips, and in 
the tears that slowly dropped from her cheek 
upon the silken coverlid. A lifetime of mental 
suffering, fear, and foreboding, seemed to reveal 
itself in her attitude and looks. 

Old Tomaso started nervously, and opened 
his eyes. Francesca’s soft hand was in a mo- 
ment pressed to his cheek, and her face ap- 
proached his own. ‘Father !” she murmured. 

A wild stare, as of doubt or distrust, at first 
answered her from Tomaso’s eyes. But the 
gaze of deep affection which met it appeared to 
have a sudden influence upon the brigand. The 
hard expression of his features relaxed, the eyes 
drooped, and something akin to a smile illumin- 
ed the close-set lips, which a moment afterwards, 
opened painfully, feebly murmuring : 

“ My child! raise me !” 

Francesca wound her arm tenderly about the 
old man’s neck, lifting his head, and pillowing 
it upon her bosom. Thus supported, the brig- 
and’s scarred and weather-beaten countenance, 
half turned toward the casement, was bathed in 
the morning sunbeams, which likewise encircled, 
as with a halo, the luxuriant curls that clustered 
over Francesca’s finely-moulded head. 

“Francesca! I have had—a—terrible—night !” 
murmured the old brigand, pausing to gather 
breath between each word he uttered, feebly, and 
with great effort. 

“O, my father—you are very weak! Do not 
strive to talk !” 

““No—no—Francesca—I am_ better—now! 
The wine, good girl !” 

Francesca could reach, with her disengaged 
arm, a small table standing near the bed, where- 
on were a flask and glass filled with wine. 
Placing the latter to the parched mouth of her 
father, who eagerly swallowed the wine at a 
gulp, the maiden saw with satisfaction that it 
appeared to strengthen the old man at once, and 
she remarked, with still greater pleasure, that a 
slight perspiration was moistening his previously 
dry and fevered flesh. She contemplated silent- 
ly this favorable symptom, until, after a brief 
pause, the old brigand again spoke : 

“Francesca! I have seen death rioting on 
the battle-field, and lingering on the scaffold, 
and struggling on the bed of unshriven remorse ! 
—but never did I behold it in so fearful and sud- 
den a guise as that in which it appeared last 
night.” 

“O, my father! And Heaven, in its mercy, 
preserved your life alone !’” 

“Mine only—worthless as it is!” replied 
Tomaso. ‘“O, Francesca!” 

The brigand closed his eyes, as if to shut out 
the memory of the awful scene he had witnessed. 
But, presently, he asked : 

‘- How bears Bacco the loss of his sons ?” 

“ Alas, he has been insensible since daybreak ! 
Such draughts of wine as he swallowed, he may 
never recover from. He is now lying stupified 
in his great chair.” 

“ And—Brigita !— 

“Poor Brigita!” replied the maiden. ‘ She 
will not be comforted.” 

“Comforted !” echoed a shrill voice at the 
door, and turning her head, Francesca saw the 
ostessa standing near the threshold. The thin 
frame of the woman was bent, and her head 
bowed upon her breast. The saturnine expres- 
sion which her features usually wore had given 
place to a look of utter dejection. She leaned 
totteringly against the rough, upright post of 
the door. 

“ Comforted!”” repeated Brigita, fixing her 
sharp gaze upon Tomaso. “Let him who led 
my poor boys to the path of the avalanche—let 
him from whom their blood will be demanded at 
the great reckoning day—let Tomaso speak 
comfort to me—if he can!” 

“O, Brigita! Brigita! I implore you—go 
now away! Leave my father now !” 

“No, Francesca !—Ilet her speak—let her curse 
me!”’ said the brigand captain, in tones almost 
as heart-broken as those of Brigita. ‘“ It is just! 
On me lies the guilt of all !” 

It must have been a fearful night indeed that 
had so changed and subdued the fierce soul of 
Tomaso, “the Terrible!’ as in his earlier days 
he had been surnamed by the band which he 
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commanded. It must have been a mighty up- 
ploughing of the old hard nature, a tearing open 
of the ancient sutures of wounds long cicatrized 
by customary crime and violence, that could 
alone have wrung from the brigand’s lips such 
words as those he now murmured faintly, or 
brought to his cold, dry eye the unusual tears 
which now fell slowly, one by one, upon the 
white hand of Francesca. 

“ Brigita, curse me!” continued the old man, 
as the ostessa, advancing to the bedside, folded 
her arms across her breast, and sternly regarded 
the speaker. ‘On me let the anger of God fall, 
for I am the chief of sinners !”’ 

Thus spoke Tomaso the brigand, and the 
broken accents of his voice so startled the old 
woman that the vindictive words she was about 
to speak died away upon her lips. The self-ac- 
cusing humility of the robber-captain appalled 
her more than the most violent burst of anger 
could have done. It seemed to reveal the work- 
ing of a higher power in the man’s heart than 
her own sinful nature could comprehend. 

“Do you not curse me, Brigita ?”’ murmured 
the brigand, his voice fainter even than before. 

The ostessa fixed her steadfast glance upon the 
old man’s face, but not with the angry gleam 
that lately proceeded from it. It seemed that 
some feeling akin to that which worked in To- 
maso’s heart, was exerting its mysterious influ- 
ence upon her harsh spirit, subduing its revenge- 
ful vehemence. 

“Poor man! I do not curse you!” cried the 
ostessa, turning from the bed. ‘ May God for- 
give you for leaving me a childless mother !” 

With these words, Brigita departed from the 
room without another look at the brigand or his 
daughter, whose forehead had drooped upon the 
pillow beside his, while tears gushed hot and 
fast from her eyes. 

Francesca remained in this position for some 
moments after the ostessa had gone, while her 
father kept silent, but apparently agitated with 
conflicting thoughts. At last Tomaso said, in a 
low tone : 

“My child! Think you I dare pray to God?” 

“Pray, my father!” exclaimed the girl, a flush 
of joy suddenly irradiating her countenance. “O, 
indeed! Why should you fear to do that ? 
Pray—pray, my father, to the saints, and our 
holy mother !”” 

As she hurriedly spoke these words, Francesca 
took from her bosom a little volume with a cross 
gilded upon its sides, to which, likewise, was 
fastened a small rosary of silver beads. 

“Here, my father! ’Tis a book which the 
padre has blessed! And these beads—do you 
not remember that you gave them to me—long 
ago, when I was a little child? Dear father! 
May I not pray with you ?” 

The maiden’s fine eyes, suffused with tears, 
were raised full of earnest affection to her fath- 
er’s face. The pleading beauty of her glance 
seemed to reach the heart of Tomaso, and to 
soothe him with its influence. He raised both 
his hands, and placed them on his daxghter’s 
forehead, then suffered them to fall, clasped to- 
gether upon the bed. 

«Pray for me !” 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE BRIGAND’S DAUGHTER. 


Tue morning hours wore away; the sun- 
beams, after slanting for a brief space, through 
the eastward-looking defiles and gorges of the 
mountains, withdrawing themselves wholly from 
the lower vales, to dwell upon the broad pla- 
teaux, or linger, courtier-like, during all the day, 
around the summits of higher Alpine chains. 

There was not a sign of life visible about the 
osteria of Bacco the innkeeper. The doors re- 
mained close, the windows barred within, and no 
form appeared before the rude porch, during the 
long hours from daybreak till the sun no longer 
shone into the glen. Thus, lonesome and silent, 
the mule-path remained till near the middle of 
the day, at which time the figure of a man ap- 
proached the hostel from the direction of Val 
d’Orazio. He paused, in astonishment, as he 
remarked the untenanted appearance of the inn, 
disclosing, as he looked upwards, the face of 
Berthold the vine-dresser. 

A couple of well-delivered knocks at the 
solidly bound door, failed to arouse the inmates ; 
but at the third summons the window-shutter 
was unbarred, and the beautiful face of Fran- 
cesca appeared in the opening. 

“In the devil’s name,” began Berthold, 
roughly, as he beheld the shutters unclosing, but 
the sudden apparition of Francesca caused him 
to leave unsaid the rest of the sentence ; for not 
only was the vinedresser startled at sceing the 
maiden’s face, but its expression, and her man- 
ner as she looked forth, struck the young man 
as strangely altered from her usual demeanor. 

“‘ Berthold, there is sorrow in this dwelling!” 
spake Francesca, slowly, and in low tones. ‘Go 
hence, I pray you, for Bacco keeps no open 
house this day.” 

“What mean you, Francesca?” cried the 
vinedresser, terrified, he knew not why, at the 
girl’s words. ‘‘Is he—dead? Is Brigita—” 

“Go hence, Berthold. I must return to my 
father. To-morrow come hither, and you shall 

know what has happened.” 

“The captain, then, is in the house. 
may [ not speak with him, Francesca?” 

“Come you here to betray more travellers to 
their destruction ?” cried the maiden, with sud- 
den vehemence. ‘‘ Away, Berthold—away!” 

“ You have heard, then—you know the travel- 
ler’s fate—the murder of Nicolo, and—” 


Why 


‘* What is that you would say ’” cried Fran- 


cesca, starting. ‘ Whose murder? 


My father has committed none !”’ 

“Nay, nay, Francesca—it is not your father— 
it is my poor brother who is accused.” 

“Your brother! The gentle Valentine! 
what ?”’ 

Berthold felt a pang shoot through him, as 
the word “ gentle” fell from Francesca’s lips, 
applied to his hapless*brother. Jt was thus the 
world had distinguished between them. The 
gloomy youth felt that, triumph as he might 
over the innocent Valentine, he could never win 


It is false! | 


or | 


him whom they now accused of crime. But 
envy gave bitterness to his next words. 

“The gentle Valentine has proved himself 
cruel. He has murdered a fellow-guide and a 
traveller.” 

“Berthold!” spoke the maiden; and her 
steady look, fixed upon the vine-dresser’s coun- 
tenance, made the guilty man tremble in spite of 
his habitual control of emotion. ‘“ Berthold!” 
she repeated. ‘Beware how you condemn the 
innocent! Nicolo the guide, the traveller of 
whom you speak—nay, your brother himself, 
were all buried by the avalanche which destroy- 
ed the sons of Bacco.” 

“The sons of Bacco! What say you? And 
the Captain Tomaso, and the band !” 

‘My father alone lives of all who went with 
him last night, at your ill-omened bidding. 
Hasten—if, as you say, your brother is accused 
of murder—hasten and reveal the truth. No 
human haud destroyed the traveller. It was the 
act of God alone !” 

The eyes of Francesca, raised upward as she 
spoke—her attitude and solemn tone—conspired 
to produce a strange effect upon the vinedresser. 
His voice in rejoinder exhibited less of confi- 
dence—but assumed a more earnest accent. 
‘How know you this, Francesca? How did 
the Captain Tomaso escape ?”’ 

“‘ He was saved by a miracle, entangled in the 
knotted branches of a mountain tree, which held 
him firmly while the avalanche rushed past. All 
were swept away before his eyes—all the com- 
rades—” 

“But he saw not the traveller—the guides ?” 
“He saw the avalanche overwhelm all, and 
when the mercy of Heaven had preserved him 
from the fearful fate, he returned to this house, 
praised be the good God—no longer the captain 
of a robber band. You have heard the truth— 
haste to your brother!” 

“Francesca,” returned Berthold, calmly, 
“what you say may be true. But my brother 
is in the hands of the law, accused of a double 
murder. Who will bear testimony to his inno- 
cence? Who will swear that the avalanche 
caused these deaths ?” 

‘My father beheld it.” 

“But the Captain Tomaso dare not testify, 
even were the testimony of an outlaw admitted. 
Your father’s life would be forfeit, should he 
venture within the village. Is it not so ?”’ 
“Tt is true—too true!’ murmured the brig- 
and’s daughter. “ But your brother—they will 
not, dare not condemn him—” 

“All things are against poor Valentine !” 
rejoined the dissembling Berthold. “I fear 
there is no hope of saving him!” 

“He shall be saved!” exclaimed Francesca. 
“O, Heaven is just, and will not permit the 
innocent to suffer! What says your brother to 
the charge ?” 

“ Alas, there is but his single word against all 
suspicions,” answered the vinedresser. “It is 
in vain, I fear, to hope!” o 

“ Berthold !” suddenly exclaimed the maiden, 
who had been for some time regarding the 
demeanor of her lover with a scrutinizing look, 
“*T fear me there is some wicked scheme at work 
against your brother. God will discover, if there 
be guilty ones who seek his death. But, hasten 
you, and say what you have heard. Speak of it 
as a rumor—as a dream, if you will! But bid 
the unjust villagers beware how they bear false 
accusations against the innocent! Hasten, and 
return hither to-morrow. Then I will speak 
more with you !” 

With these words, Francesca, bestowing no 
glance of affection upon him for whom she had 
the night before avowed her love, hastily closed 
the shutter, and Berthold the next instant heard 
the wooden bolt replaced in its socket. He 
lingered a moment, as in hesitation, and then, 
turning away, muttered savagely : 

“This girl thinks she may use me as a puppet. 
She is repentant, too, fursooth—the brigand’s 
daughter! But Valentine! How shall his in- 
nocence be made to appear? Not through my 
means, or may the fiend seize us both !” 

Striding back toward Val d’Orazio, the 
gloomy vinedresser thus gave utterance to his 
evil thoughts. 

[TO BE CONTINUEB.] 
ieee allie pedis aoa pasta 

THE GREAT NAVIES OF THE WORLD. 

We find in our exchanges a statement of the 
five first navies in the world. It purports to 
come from a pamphlet published by an intelli- 
gent American naval officer, and is doubtless 
correct or nearly so: England, 667 vessels, 

13,330 guns; France, 328 vessels, 7144 guns; 
Russia, 170 vessels, 5296 guns; Holland, 102 
vessels, 2319 guns; United States, 69 vessels, 
2029 guns. 

The same writer says: ‘I find from the Brit- 
ish Navy list of 1852, that the government of 
Great Britain had 480 war vessels, besides those 
employed for harbor and coast defence, of which 
there was quite a large number. They do not, 
according to my computation, amount to quite 
so large a number as that stated above. But 
since the first list was prepared, an addition has 
been made, in view of the Russo-Turkish war, 
which doubtless makes the number as great as 
that stated above. Great Britain has now, ac- 
cording to a statement in an English paper, two 
hundred and two steam vessels of war, of fifty- 
five thousand three hundred horse power. Ac- 
cording to our last Navy Register, the United 
States have two thousand one hundred and fif- 
teen guns, instead of two thousand and twenty- 
nine, as stated above. It is clear that the United 
States, with a commerce and tonnage equal to 
that of Great Britain, has only about one-eighth 
of her naval force. This is too great a disparity. 
What would she do against Seaend and France 
combined t’”’—Journa!l of Commerce. 





_— +‘—eom +> 
BADLY CORNED. 
A traveller, fatigued with the monotony of a 
long ride through a sparsely settled section of the 
country, rode up to a small lad who was enzaged 


field of corn, and relieved the oppression of his 
spirits, thus : . 

“My young friend, it seems to me your corn is 
rather small.” 

“Yes, daddy planted the small kind.” 

“ Ah, but it appears to look rather yellow, too.” 

“ Yes, daddy planted the yellar kind.” 

“From appearance, my lad, you wont get 
more than half a crop.” 

“Just half, stranger—daddy planted it on 
halves.”’ 

The horseman proceeded on his way, and has 





the esteem with which all had hitherto regarded | 


in trimming and dressing out a sickly-looking | 








not been known to speak to a boy since. He 
considers them bores.— Pennsylvanian. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
STANZAS. 


BY DR. G. DAVIES BRADWAY. 
Silently the stars are shining, 
On the sea; 

And the evening bell is pealing, 
And its notes are gently stealing, 
Slowly stealing o’er the lea; 
While my heart is sadly pining, 
Lovely Mary More, for thee. 


I have watched till I am weary 
Neath the hill 
Where we oft have met at twilight, 
And beneath the gentle star-light, 
Mary, wilt thou meet me still? 
For the hours are dark and dreary, 
And the evening air is chill. 


Sighing thus, I wait thee ever 
Mary More; 
Though I know thy body sleepeth, 
Where the lowly willow weepeth, 
On a distant, foreign shore. 
Yet in spirit, wilt thou never 
Meet me as in days of yore? 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


A TRAVELLER’S STORY. 


nan 


BY ROSA HAWTHORNE. 








Tue little steamer Pharamond was commenc- 
ing its usual trip from Marseilles to Naples, in 
the slow and awkward manner common to its 
race, as exhibited on the Mediterranean. It was 
crowded to excess with passengers from all parts 
of the world. 


The day wore away, and the moon rose up 
embellishing all things and people with her soft- 
ening light. Two young and handsome English 
artists leaned over the side of the deck convers- 
ing in low tones. “Ever and anon they cast 
furtive glances at a family group near them, 
which seemed composed of very discordant ele- 
ments. The papa was a true John Bull. He 
was fat. His face was red. If he felt cross he 
swore lustily. If merry he roared with laughter. 
You would see at a glance that anything like 
romance was detestable to his mind. For a 
moment you could not divine his motives in 
seeking Italy. 

It seemed so preposterous to think of him, 
with that pond¢rous form, and those portentous 
feet, trotting around among ruins; puffing and 
panting to the top of St. Peter’s—surveying the 
Coliseum—waving through picture-galleries, or 
peeping into the crater of Mt. Vesuvius! How- 
ever, when you saw by his side his two rosy 
daughters, your astonishment ceased. There 
was the motive. The young ladies were roman- 
tic. They would travel. Alderman Snubson 
had had no peace for the last year, since Ara- 
bella Popkins, the dearest friend of the Misses 
Snubsons at school, had subdued the heart of an 
Italian count in travelling, and now lived in 
much grandeur in a splendid palace somewhere. 
Papa sighed—groaned, and even swore. He 
held out manfully, however, till Angelina, the 
eldest, got up an exasperating little cough which 
could be heard incessantly whenever poor papa 
came home from the city. It seemed singular 
that it troubled her so little when papa was not 
at home to worry about it, but such was the fact. 
So when, one day, Lauretta informed the alder- 
man that young Dr. Bugby said ‘‘a southern 
climate was absolutely necessary for dear Angy’s 
cough,” he only groaned, and lifting his eyes to 
heaven, said : 

“ Well, child, well ! We'll be off next week, 
though the Lord only knows what will become of 
me in foreign parts, for I never can, and by 
Jupiter, I never will, eat frogs if I starve with- 
out ’em !” 

But the alderman and his daughters were not 
the only individuals of their party. The two 
buxom girls were of too common a species to 
attract the attention of our artists for any length 
of time. But seated by their side was one al- 
most too lovely to be clothed in mortality. Her 
eyes were very dark and soft ; her eyelashes still 
darker. Her hair of a yet deeper shade, was 
wound in luxuriant braids about her small and 
graceful head. Her complexion had a pure, 
clear white tinge, to which the color came when 
her crimson lips opened to speak. Her neck, 
her arms, her hands, her feet, her form, all were 
the perfection of beauty. Once in a hundred 
years such loveliness is embodied, that we may 
know how angels look in their celestial home. 
As a pure white lily between two cabbage-roses, 
so seemed Ella Roslin between the Misses Snub- 
son. The night wore on. The alderman fell 
fast asleep. Then the spirits of Lauretta and 
Angelina rose to an astonishing height. They 
returned the glances of the young artists with 
interest. They tittered—they giggled—and at 
last, as Lauretta dropped her handkerchief, evi- 
dently on purpose, the young men simultaneous- 
ly darted forward to restore it to her, and some 
words were spoken. 

Ella rose quietly, but decidedly, and said : 

“Tt is time to retire, Cousin Angelina.” And 
secing they had no intention of accompanying 
her, she left them. 

A gay, wild and familiar conversation was 
carried on until the alderman awoke with one 
last, tremendous snore. 
hastily retired. 

“Gerard,” said Claude Hunsdon to his com- 
panion, “how came that exquisite being with 
those two vulgar girls? The same world is not 
fit to contain them, far less the same state- 
room !” 

“ My dear fellow,” said Gerard, “if you have 
any regard for me, do not let your fancy run 
away with you about this beauty. She called 
those silly creatures her cousins, She is travel- 
ling with them. She has been edneated with 
them. She is like them.” 


Then the young men 


“No, no! Did you not see with what dignity 
she left them when they induced us to ap- 
proach ?” 

“QO, that was nothing. A woman with such 
a perfect form does everything with apparent 
dignity. 
so am L 


Depend upon it, she was sleepy, and 
Good night!” 





But Claude did not close his eyes for many an 
hour. Love, with rosy wings, was hovering 
around his heart, quite ready to effect an en- 
trance there upon the slightest invitation. 

Two months later, Hunsdon and Gerard were 
wandering through the magnificent galleries of 
the Borghese palace, in Rome. Imagine, dear 
reader, eleven spacious apartments filled with 
masterpieces of art,—Titian’s, Dominichino’s 
Raphael’s, Guido’s, and Carlo Dolce’s. I shall 
never behold them more, but they sometimes 
visit me in dreams, and their remembrance 
soothes many an hour of sorrow and despond- 
ency. That divine Madonna by Guido! Who 
can wonder that Claude and his companion 
stood so long quite entranced before it? At last 
Claude spoke. 

“What an extraordinary resemblance this 
picture has to that beautiful girl we saw on 
board the steamer !” 

“Yes, it is wonderfully like!” answered 
Gerard. 

“ How suddenly we lost sight of them,” con- 
tinued Claude. ‘‘ Undoubtedly they left the boat 
early this morning when it stopped at Genoa.” 

“Probably so; and, to tell you the truth, I 
was very glad of it.” 

“ Not so was I,” answered Claude. “I could 
have watched her for days, as I would a statue. 
Such perfect beauty is a miracle, and I am cer- 
tain that her form enshrines a soul as lovely.” 

At that t the “custode” ushered into 
the gallery a noisy party. Alderman Snubson 
himself, the sisters, two moustachea, 'sewhisker- 
ed, and amazingly dressed Frenchmen, and the 
beautiful Ella approached. As they drew near 
the artists, the latter bowed respectfully. Lauret- 
ta and Angelina scarcely deigned to notice them. 
The Marquis de Grosier and the Vicomte de 
Rosier raised their eye-glasses with killing super- 
ciliousness, but Ella, like a true lady, courtesied 
modestly and politely. They passed on, while 
Claude and his friend followed at a short dis- 
tance. At last they reached a locked gallery, 
containing the choicest specimens of sculpture, 
which were not usually displayed. The Misses 
Snubson pretended to fall into agonies of disap- 
pointment. The Frenchmen raised their shoul- 
ders higher than their eyes, in their demonstrative 
indignation. Claude approached the group, and 
bowing, said : 

“Tf the ladies will permit me, I think I can 
obtain permission for the entrance of this party.” 

“Indeed, sir,” said the alderman, charmed to 
hear his native tongue again, “we shall be much 
indebted to you.” 

Claude whispered a few words aside to the 
eustode, and the door was thrown open. The 
Misses Snubson, though on terms of delighted 
familiarity with the marquis and vicomte, held 
themselves in a very high and haughty manner 
towards Claude and his friend. But Ella con- 
versed with true politeness, and displayed in 
every remark a delicate and intellectual spirit. 
As they left the gallery, the alderman, heartily 
shaking hands with the young artists, said : 

“Good morning, young gentlemen. Come to 
see us soon. I like you both. I like my own 
countrymen. I hate Frenchmen. I hate those 
two, particularly!” pointing at the retreating 
figures of the marquis and vicomte. ‘“ We are 
at the Hotel d’Allemagne. The dinners are de- 
testable. We are devoured by fleas. The bills 
are atrocious impositions! O Lord! O Lord! 
How I do wish we were in old England again !”” 





You may be sure that Claude availed himself 
to the fullest extent of the alderman’s invitation, 
and Gerard, quite subjugated by the charm 
which distinguished every movement of Ella 
Roslin, ceased to oppose the cultivation of the 
acquaintance. To Claude, it seemed as if years 
of happiness were comprised in the few halcyon 
days which succeeded. In the soft moonlight 
they wandered through the Coliseum, their spirits 
fully attuned to its divine majesty, and scarcely 
conscious of the silly remarks of the Misses 
Snubson, or the weary gapes and groans of the 
alderman. In the twilight at St. Peter’s, they 
listened to the entrancing vespers, the harmonies 
of which can only be surpassed by the choirs of 
heaven. They roamed through the sacred wood 
of Numa, and heard the cool plashing of the 
ruined fountain of Egeria. They turned from 
the gorgeous tomb of Cecilia Metella to the sim- 
ple Protestant cemetery, where many a stranger 
takes his last repose. When Shelley stood here 
at the tomb of Keats, he said, “ It might almost 
make one in love with death to be buried in so 
sweet a place !” 

They stood upon the Tarpeian rock together, 
and beholding it now but an insignificant emi- 
nence, the soil of Rome being now forty feet 
higher than in the days of old, they mused upon 
time’s changes in a silent wonder. So every day 
and every hour, a true sympathy of thought and 
feeling brought the hearts of Claude and Ella 
nearer to each other. How this ‘‘snowy dove ” 
could have fallen among such companions, was 
a mystery indeed to him, but it troubled him 
not. She was all and more than ever his wild- 
est dreams had thought to find in woman, 

So here he rested all hopes—all aspirations ; 
only sometimes thinking, with a terrible fear, 
that her heart might never be his. 

One morning when as usual the artists direct- 
ed their steps towards the Hotel d’ Allemagne, 
they perceived there all the great bustle and 
confusion which precedes a sudden departure. 
Trunks, desks and carpet-bags were flung down 
together, in hideous disorder. The alderman’s 
courier was swearing fiercely, and all the ser- 
vants of the inn were bestirring themselves with 
a bewildered rapidity which effected very little. 

The young men ascended to the saloon with 
disagreeable forebodings. They found the alder- 
man pacing the floor like an enraged lion, 
Sounds of hysterical sobbing issued at intervals 
from the adjoining apartment. 

“ You are not going to leave Rome, I trust, at 
present ?” said Claude, as the alderman wrung 
his hands with prodigious energy. 

“Indeed, I am, sir, the moment that infernal 


courier will permit me. Never will I behold 


” 


this miserable city more! 


“But, why? The carnival commences so 





soon, and the young ladies will—” 





“IT wish to see no carnivals!” interrupted the 
alderman. “I detest all their foreign mum- 
meries. I am driven away, sir, by those two 
idiot Frenchmen, who presume to offer to my 
Lauretta and Angelina their dirty hands, and 
their castles, situated, for ought I know, in the 
air! The impudent puppies! I can tell you, 
they took but a very few steps from the top of 
the stairs to the bottom. Grimacing monkeys |” 

Claude stood mute with disappointment. 

“ And where do you go now, my dear sir ?’’ 
asked Gerard. 

“Out of this disgusting country as fast as I 
can go. Angy’s cough is much better, aad the 
sooner the two baggages are safe in old England 
the better !”” 

At this moment the courier came to announce 
that all was ready. The sisters emerged with 
slow and easy steps from the chamber, their 
faces concealed by long, thick veils. Angelina’s 
cough was very distressing, indeed, but the heart 
of the alderman was hardened even to that sound. 
Ella followed them. Claude hastened to her. 

“ How your departure distresses me!”’ he said. 
“So sudden, so unlooked for !’”” 

“Indeed,” said Ella, simply, “it grieves me, 
too.” 

“ But we must meet again,” continued Claude. 
“ Has not your uncle given you any idea of his 
next stopping-place ?”” 

“T think,” said Ella, with a soft, arch smile, 
“that we may pass some days at Florence, for 
you hear how bad poor Angelina’s cough is, and 
you know, it is early yet to cross the Alps!’ 

“Thank you a thousand times, for this 
glimpse of hope! We shall meet again, dear 
lady, and you shall know—” 

Here the alderman’s lungs proved their envia- 
ble strength, by loudly calling upon Ella to 
hasten. She obeyed. The carriage rolled rapid- 
ly away, and Claude looked sadly after the re- 
treating wheels. 

Ere many days had elapsed, Claude and Ger- 
ard were on their way to Florence. But they 
met with unforeseen delays. The carriage broke, 
the coachman was seriously bruised, and they 
were long detained at an obscure village. At 
last, however, they reached Florence. At the 
hotels, they could hear nothing of the Snubson 
family ; but, one afternoon during a drive at the 
Casino, they met again. The sisters still com- 
ported themselves with hauteur towards our 
artists, but the alderman was delighted to see 
them, and the sweet face of Ella kindled with a 
lovelier light than ever. The alderman had 
taken a charming villa, just without the walls of 
Florence. Its situation on the banks of the Arno 
was romantic, but somewhat lonely. It was not 
long before Claude declared his love, and heard 
with joy that it was reciprocated. 

“ You are willing,” he said, “to link your fate 
to mine—to devote yourself to me, an undis- 
tinguished artist?” 

Her tender reply sounded to his ears like the 
voice of an angel. 

“ Yet, one thing is a mystery to me,” he said, 
‘you are so different from your cousins.” 

“ Yes, they are almost strangers to me. There 
are no ties of blood between us. The alderman’s 
father was very wealthy. His second wife was 
Lady Emily Rivers, a fair but penniless young 
widow, with one child. That child was my 
mother. She married General Roslin, and went 
out to India. There, all my early days were 
passed. Now I am alone in the world.” 

‘Not with my love to guard you, dearest ¢” 

“No, I am not alone while your heart is mine.” 

The sun was declining, and they saw the portly 
form of the alderman toiling along the pictur- 
esque walks of the garden, approaching the villa. 

“Leave me now, Claude,” said Ella, “or I 
shall not have courage to tell you to go at all, 
for I am strangely nervous of late.” 

““Why so?” said Claude, eagerly. 

“T can hardly tell you, but this villa seems 
very lonely, and for the last week, every evening, 
I have seen the figures of two men stealing along 
until they disappeared near yonder grove. We 
are unprotected here, and the villa is easy of 
access.” 

“Calm your fears, dearest. The days of the 
brigands are over, and you are so near the city 
that no burglar would venture to molest you.” 

“T suppose it is folly,’”’ replied Ella, laughing, 
and the lovers tenderly parted. 

But though Claude affected to treat Ella’s 
fears lightly, he was not the less determined to 
guard well his treasure. He returned to Flor- 
ence, and collecting some of the most noted 
sbirri, he proceeded to the villa, and awaited the 
result in the outskirts of the grove. Presently 
they distinctly saw the figures of two men, en- 
veloped in cloaks, steal along the road, and after 
traversing the garden walks, open the door of a 
conservatory. Two of the sbirri stole noiselessly 
after them, and seized them in the very act. A 
desperate struggle ensued. Pistols were dis- 
charged, and the alderman appeared at one door 
of the conservatory, while Lauretta and Angelina, 
in the most romantic of travelling costumes were 
seen at another. Just at that moment, as the 
servants rushed in with torches, the sbirri in the 
fierce contest had torn from his antagonist a part 
of his dress, and in full view of all was seen the 
brand of the “ Fleur de Lys” upon the aristo- 
cratic shoulder of the Marquis de Grosier! The 

Vicomte de Rosier had fallen ignominiously 
upon his face in the scuffle. Next morning 
Claude and Ella sought the presence of the 
alderman. He was graciously received by the 
latter, who felt a profound gratitude to him for 
having prevented the elopement of his two silly 
daughters. 

“If you love Ella,” said he, “and if she loves 
you, I shall not oppose you. You are brave, 
honest, and an Englishman; and though I do 
not like artists in general, because they are al- 
ways poor, yet my little Ella need not starve, 
even if she marries you. For Iam glad to tell you 
that she has twenty thousand pounds of her own.” 

“ Ah, Ella can bring no treasure with her like 
her own sweet self—but her beauty will not 
wither unseen in an artist’s studio. Iam Claude, 
the Earl of Hunsdon. Early deceived, I longed 
to find a heart that loved me for myself. I have 
succeeded; and now, my Ella,as a countess, shall 





shine, the loveliest lady of our own dear land!” 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
LOVE IN A COTTAGE. 


BY WILLIAM STANLBY. 


I.—THE LOVER. 

0, can you live on cottage rolls, 
And cresses from the brook ; 

Will kisses, dear one, serve for sauce, 
Or shall we miss the cook? 

Wilt never sigh, my gentle girl, 
To fetch our humble coals? 

But, when we're very short of cash, 
Wilt live on cottage rolls? 


0, can you sup on turnip tops, 
Nor sigh for higher state, 

When that within our cottage walls, 
May chance to be our fate? 

Wilt never dream, thou tender one, 
Of balls and drapers’ shops? 

Wilt thou a cheerful smile put on, 
And sup on turnip tops? 





II.—THE LADY. 
Yes, I will live on cottage rolls, 
With love, and joy, and thee; 
My heart will seek no other bliss, 
Than thy own bride to be. 
For well we know that all who breathe 
For joys must pay some tolls, 
8o I with thee, my only love, 
Will eat our cottage rolls. 


O yes, I'll sup on turnip-tops 
And cresses from the spring; 
And from our cot to gaudy scenes, 
My heart will ne’er take wing. 
Nor balls, nor routs. will tempt me then, 
Nor fancy drapers’ shops; 
But all on love and sighs we'll live, 
And smile on turnip-tops. 
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THE HIDDEN CAVERN: 
THE HUNTER’S ESCAPE. 


Aen 


BY T. D. WILKINS. 





Ow the battlements of a small fort that had 
ben built as a frontier station on the shores of 
Lake Erie, at the hour of sunset, might have 
been seen three persons, who were silently gaz- 
ing on the broad expanse of water that lay be- 
fore them, tinged by the mellow light of the sct- 
ting sun. The scene on which they gazed was 
indeed beautiful; the dark woods behind the 
fort were dressed in all the gaudy livery of the 
earlier months of autumn, ere yet the leaf had 
been touched by the transforming hand which 
prepares the earth for the approach of winter, 
while the dancing waters, stretching away 
until they undiscernibly melted into the con- 
genial blue of the overhanging sky, offered a 
rare picture of loveliness unto the eye of the 
beholder. 

The group that we have mentioned, consisted 
of two men, dressed in the common habiliments 
of the hunter and frontiersman of that period 
(1813), the eldest of whom held the rank of cap- 
tain of the fort, while the other was his lieuten- 
ant, and a young girl of apparently not more 
than twenty summers, who was the daughter of 
the commander. The silence that had prevailed 
for some time was first broken by the youngest 
of the two first named individuals, who, address- 
ing the other, said : 

“Captain Highton, may I inquire who that 
person was who came to the fort yesterday, and 
remained but till this morning ¢” 

“He represented himself to be a stranger, 
journeying alone to the next post.” 

“Tt is unusual for men to traverse these for- 
ests alone, in these troublous times, and there 
was something singular in his appearance that 
struck me when first I saw him—something sus- 
picious, that warned me to be on my guard 
against him; but, by the by, sir, they say that 
the Indians are again beginning their devasta- 
tions in this part of the country, and it might be 
well for us to be on our guard against them.” 

“ Pshaw ! pshaw ! Stewart, you give too much 
credit to idle rumors ; in my opinion we might 
as well return to our homes, for the war in real- 
ity is over, and no more danger to be feared 
from the savages.” 

“But, sir, a large body of Shawnees fully 
armed, were lately seen by one of our scouts, 
and as long as they gather in large numbers 
there is danger to be feared.” 

“ Well, well, have it your own way, then, but 
for my part, I see no necessity in shutting our- 
selves up in the fort, for tear that there may be 
some few strolling Indians in the woods;” so 
saying he turned away, and walked to another 
portion of the fort. 

“And do you really think, Edward, that 
there is any danger to be apprehended from the 
savages ?” inquired Caroline Highton, who had 
listened to the conversation between Stewart 
and her father. 

“T know not what to think,” was the reply. 
“That there are Indians and British in the sur- 
rounding woods, I have no doubt, for the for- 
mer have been repeatedly seen by our men, 
and I have my suspicions in regard to the 
character of the individual who paid us so 
short a visit yesterday—but come what may, 
not one hair of your head shall be harmed 
while there remains one drop of blood in the 
veins of Edward Stewart.” 

The period of our tale was shortly after the 
force of British and Indians, under Proctor and 
Tecumseh, had been defeated at the battle of the 
Thames by General Harrison, and peace fora 
while restored to the western settlements. The 

fort was at that time garrisoned by a small force 
of twelve men, composed of hunters and settlers, 
who had taken up arms to defend their homes 
against the attacks of a ruthless and cruel foe. 
Lulled into false security by the absence for some 
months of the bands of Indians who formerly 
had annoyed them by sadden attacks and am- 
bushes, Captain Highton and most of his men 
had fallen intoa degree of apathy in regard to 
the dangers that threatened them, and spent 
their time in hunting or fishing, or idly wishing 

to return to their homes, beli: ving that the war 
was at anend, leaving the gates of the fort 
open, and the entrenchments in an almost de- 
fenceless condition. 
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Caroline Highton was the only daughter of 
her father, and had joined him during the sum- 
mer, and taken up her abode with him in the 
fort, being the only woman to be found for miles 
and miles of pathless forests that lay between 
the frontier station and the nearest settlements. 
Thrown into constant connection with each 
other, an affection which gradually flamed into 
love, had grown up between her and Edward 
Stewart, and they were generally considered by 
the other inmates of the fort, as being in that 
condition which now-a-days would be called 
“engaged.” 

Edward Stewart knew well to what dangers 
the fort was subjected, he knew that the cessa- 
tion of hostilities would only be of short dura- 
tion, and that before they were aware of their 
presence, the dark forests would pour forth again 
their bands of painted savages, before whose sud- 
den attacks an unguarded situation would easily 
fall a prey. He had often before earnestly ex- 
pressed his sentiments to the captain, and warn- 
ed him to be on his guard, but his words were 
always met with an incredulous smile, and his 
warnings fell unheeded on the ear of the com- 
mander. 

Not more than a week had elapsed, after the 
conversation we have related had taken place, 
than, one night when the inmates of the fort 
were reposing in unguarded slumbers, a sudden 
yell, uttered as if it were by an hundred unearth- 
ly voices, was heard ringing without and with- 
in the fort, and its defenders were suddenly 
aroused to meet unarmed a savage foe led on by 
the very same stranger who had been received 
as we have mentioned, a few days before, and 
who had conducted his swarthy followers into 
the fort while its inmates were wrapped in sleep. 

At the first alarm, Edward Stewart leaped 
from his bed, and seizing his rifle that he always 
had near him, rushed forth, but to see his com- 
panions fighting in vain, and overpowered by a 
force of well-armed Indians. His first thought 
was to join in the fray and share the fate of his 
comrades ; but bethinking himself of his promise 
made to Caroline, he rushed to her apartment 
just in time to save her from the blow of an In- 
dian, whose tomahawk was upraised to murder 
the insensible form lying before him. Killing 
with one blow of the hatchet which he also car- 
ried, the intruder, he grasped Caroline in his 
arms, and bore her through the crowd of fighting 
savages to the gate of the fort, from whence he 
proceeded to the beach, and laying the senseless 
form in the bottom of one of the many canoes 
which were hauled up on the shore, he pushed 
off into the lake. The Indians, after they had 
completed their work by slaying all the inmates 
of the fort, discovered the loss of Stewart, who 
had passed through them to the gate, and rushed 
down to the beach in pursuit of him. Three 
canoes were soon manned and pushed off, while 
another band of Indians skirted the shore, to 
prevent the fugitive from making his escape. 
It was a bright, moonlight night, and although 
Stewart had a few minutes start, his pursuers 
gradually gained on him, and fired several shots 
at him. Bending low in his little craft, so as 
to hide his body from the Indians, he paddled 
with such swiftness out into the lake, that it kept 
his pursuers busy to keep in sight of him. Sud- 
denly, he made a turn in his course, and put 
directly for the shore, the high banks of which 
were overhung by a dense growth of bushes 
and small trees, which took root in the soil. 
This movement was hailed by the Indians who 
were following him by loud shouts, for they 
thought he was about to land on the shore, 
where they could easily follow him up, and cap- 
ture him. 

Swifuy the canoe which contained Edward 
Stewart and his precious charge, neared the 
shore, and it had already touched the over- 
hanging branches, when he rose and fired into 
the foremost canoe behind him. The effect of 
the shot was told by the falling of a heavy body 
into the water, and in another moment the canoe 
of Stewart disappeared among the bushes. 

His pursuers approached the place where he 
had so strangely vanished from their sight, pad- 
died around, above and below it, and landing on 
the shore, beat about the woods for some hours, 
striving in vain to capture the remaining hunter 
of the fort, till at last they relinquished the 
search, 

Some months previous, when out upon a hunt- 
ing excursion, Stewart had wounded a deer and 
had driven it into the lake. Following it in his 
boat, he pursued it for some distance, till it 
neared the shore and mystcriously disappeared 
as he at first thought, in the earth; but just as 
he was giving up the chase, he accidentally dis- 
covered the opening of a small cave, hollowed 
as if it were in the rocky sides of the bank, but 
the ingress to which was completely hidden by a 
thick growth of foliage over the entrance. He 
there found the deer he had wounded, in the 
last agonies of death, and had as we have re- 
lated, occasion to make use of his discovery in 
escaping from a merciless foe. 
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HALLUCINATIONS OF THE GREAT. 


Thus Malebranche declared that he distinctly 
heard the voice of God within him. Descartes, 
after a long seclusion, was followed by an invi- 
sible person, who urged him to pursue his re- 
searches afier truth. Byronimagined hims-lIf to 
be sometimes visited by aspecire; but he said 
it was owing to the over-excuiability of his brain. 
The celebrated Dr. Johnson clearly heard his 
mother call Samuel; she was then living ina 
town at a great distance. Pope, who suffered 
much in his intestines, one day inquired of his 
physician what arm that was that appeared to 
come out from the wall. Goethe asserts that he 
one day saw the counterpart of himself coming 
towards him. The German psychologists give 
the name of Duterescopie to this kind of illusion. 














| under false pretences. 


Oliver Cromwell was stretched fatigued and sleep: | 2 3 ee b 
| friend Miss Scammels under an injunction of 


less on his bed—suddenly the curtains opened, 
and a woman of gigantic size appeared, and told 


land. ‘The Paritan faith and the ambition cf 


Cromwell might have suggested, during those 


troublous times of the kingdom, 


stronger idea; and who can say whether, had 


some still | 


the phantom murmured these words in his ear: 


“Thou wilt one day be king!’ the Protector 
would have refused the crown, as did Cesar at 
the Lupercalian feasts ’—De Boismont’s LHailucr- 
nations, 


of ony 


Warten, S39 
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SERENADING. 


BY THE OLD ’UN. 

Mr. Simon Crotcuer was in the wane of an 
old bachelor’s life when he proposed and was 
accepted by Mrs. Fanny Bangton, a dashing 
young widow on the safe side of forty. The 
honey-moon passed like a dream, and then Mr. 
Crotchet, who was more suspicious than Othello, 
began to doubt the constancy of his fair one, and 
to be tormented night and day by the “ green- 
eyed monster.” To give a thorough trial to his 
lady, he resorted to the hackneyed expedient of 
feigning an absence from home on_ business 
which might, said the old reprobate, detain him 
several days. The tears and embraces of his 
bride shook his resolution somewhat, as well as 


| undermined his doubts, but he departed in a car- 


riage for the railway station. 

He returned, however, in disguise, and took 
possession, under a feigned name, of an apart- 
ment in a lodging house directly opposite, whence 
he could keep up a perfect espionage upon his 
wife. The latter was disconsolate. She closed 
the front blinds, gave up shopping, and was 
“not at home” to all callers, even those very 
particular friends who were wont to regale her 
ears every morning with the gossip and scandal 
of the day. 

The second night of his supposed departure, 
he serenaded Mrs. C, The fair one’s window 
was not opened. The next night he repeated 
the experiment. Poor Mr. C., he ought instantly 
to have returned to his fireside, and enjoyed the 
pleasures of his home, but with the perversity of 
his dogged nature, he resolved to continue in the 
probationary course he had marked out for him- 
self. So the very next night he howled as dis- 
mally as ever through his German flute, an in- 
strument the possession of which he had carefully 
concealed from his wife, for he was perfectly 
aware that his performances were but a little 
above the average of the execution of the mid- 
night cats in a gutter. 

The day after the third serenade, Mrs. Crotchet 
summoned her trusty man servant, Mr. Terence 
Mahony, to her presence. 

“ Terence,” said she, “ there’s a fellow blow- 
ing the flute under my window every night, and 
breaking my natural rest with his disagreeable 
noise. Couldn’t you happen to pour a bucket 
of water on his head from the garret window— 
by mistake, I mean ?” 

“It’s mighty aisy sayin’ an’ doin’ that same, 
my lady,” said the man, with a grin. “ But 
what for would I be after spilin’ the masthur’s 
clothes ?” 

“The master’s clothes ! What do you mean ?” 
cried the lady, in surprise. 

“T mane that I’ve smoked him. The gentle- 
man is my masthur, Mr. Crotchet, as sure as the 
divil’s in Dublin. I heard him muttering to 
himself last night when he went away, and sure 
it was his voice.” 

“Very well, Terence—don’t say a word about 
this—and here’s a dollar for you.” 

“Mr. Crotchet, hey!’ cried the lady, to her- 
self. “Jealous, is he! I'll plague him well for 
this. I’ll cure him at once and forever.” 


That night, when the serenade was ended, the 
lady’s window opened, and a white handkerchief 
waved its perfumes upon the midnight air. 

“Can I believe my eyes !” cried Crotchet, in 
a disguised voice. ‘“ Dear lady, have you at 
length deigned to listen ?” 

“Who could be proof against such atten- 
tions ?” replied the lady. ‘ And yet I know not 
who you are! It’s very wrong in me to listen 
to you, Iknow. If my husband should hear of 
it—” 

“He is a wretch,” said Crotchet, “ unworthy 
a thought.” 

“1 know it,” replied the lady. 
brute. He has deserted me on pretence of busi- 
ness. Very strange business that a wife can’t 
be informed of!” 

“He loves you not,” said the serenader, 
“while I—I adore vou.” 

“ Hush !” cried the lady. 
for a declaration.” 

“‘ Where could I speak with you, then ?” 

“In the house.” 

“ But the door is locked.” 

“T will drop you a pass key. Catch !” 

The disguised husband had removed his hat, 
and Mrs. C. dropped the key with such malicious 
decision that it fell exactly on a little bald spot 
on the top of the suitor’s head. A smothered 
groan alone revealed his anguish. He picked up 
the key and stole into his own house. Mrs. C. 
received him, and led him into a boudoir. A 
camphene lamp was burning on the table. 
Through an open door he caught the figure of a 
man, but the lady noticing the direction of his 
eyes, instantly closed it. 

“Look at me, Mrs. C.!” thundered her liege 
lord, dropping his cloak and false whiskers. 

“Mr. C., as I’m alive!” screamed the lady. 
“O, hold me! I’m going to faint !” 

“ Tell me, pertidious woman! who was that I 
saw through the open door ?” 

‘‘Go and look for yourself!” said the lady, 

Mr. Crotchet seized up the light, opened the 
door, and gazed on the object of his wrath. It 


“A perfect 


“This is no place 


| was a full length picture of himself, taken from 


a daguerreotype, and painted and placed there 
during his absence, that, while the original was 
away, the eyes of his adored might feast upon 
the semblance. He hung his head in shame. 

“Now,” said the lady, “after letting you into 
the house, because I knew who you were, | have 
a great mind to turn you out again, for entering 
But I shall content my- 
self with telling the whole story to my particular 


| secrecy.” 
him that he would be the greatest man in Eng- | 


“T shall be the laughing-stock of the whole 
town !’’ cried Crotchet. 

“ But I will do no such a thing,” continued the 
lady, “if you’ll promise not to do so any more.” 

Crotchet promised, and was pardoned—gave 
up serenading, and resolved that should be his 
last appearance in the character of the “Jealous 
Husband.” 

















FOREIGNERS IN RUSSIA. 


The letters of all foreigners residing in Russia 
are invariably opened, examined and read, both 
on being sent off and on being received by the 

ost office authorities. Any one who is un- 
ortunately so imprudent as to relate the impres- 
sions produced upon him in the course of his 
travels through the country, or who maintains 
with persons abroad a correspondence which the 
Russian police look upon as dangerous, is quick- 
ly conducted to the frontier with all the respect 
due to him according to the rank he holds in the 
social hierarchy. 

Some years ago, Mons. V., the brother of a 
French superior officer, happened to be at St. 
Petersburg. He had been stopping there above 
a fortnight, going about everywhere and observ- 
ing everything, when one morning a police offi- 
cer entered his room, and asked if it was Mons. 
V. to whom he had the honor of speaking. On 
the latter answering in the affirmative, the officer 
continued : 

“His majesty the emperor of all the Russias, 
having learned indirectly that you keep up with 
your brother an active correspondence, in which 
you give him your own peculiar views of the af- 
fairs of this country, charged me to inform you 
that, as your letters might be lost upon the road, 
he thinks it would be more prudent for you to 
take them to Paris yourself. Here are your let- 
ters; a carriage and horses are waiting for you 
at the door. I have, also, a passport, perfectly 
correct, to give you. In two hours your trunks 
will be packed and we will set out.” 

This ironical manner of expelling people did 
not surprise Mons. V., for he was aware that it 
was a custom of the Russian police, and he re- 
plied therefore in the same tone to the officer : 

“His majesty vem my wishes; I was 
on the point of leaving his dominions, but I had 
indulged in the hope of not taking - departure 
until I had seen the czar of all the Russias. I 
confess that I shall regret all my life not having 
time to do so.” 

“For the matter of that, sir,” replied the po- 
lice officer, ‘‘ while we are preparing your trunks 
I will despatch some one to learn his majesty’s 
orders.” 

Speaking thus, he wrote afew lines on the 
page of his note-book, and sent them off by a 
Cossack who had accompanied him, and who is 
the indispensable acolyte of every officer charged 
with a mission of this description. Half.an hour 
afterwards, the Cossack returned with the same 
note, at the bottom of which were two lines, 
traced by the hand of the emperor himself, to 
the following effect: ‘Granted. To-morrow 
morning, at ten oclock, in the Michael riding 
school; the carriage will follow you.” 

The officer left Mons. V. to himself for the 
rest of the day, dnd returned to fetch him the 
next morning at half-past nine. In a moment 
the baggaye was stowed away, and Mons. V. 
and his cicerone directed their course. towards the 
riding school. The emperor was already there, 
inspecting a regiment of infantry. He passed 
several times before Mons. V. who was standing 
in the midst of a group of general officers. 
When the review was over, Mons. V. and his com- 
panion got into their carriage again, and drove 
off at a gallop, whirled along by four little 
horses of the steppes, harnessed abreast. On 
their reaching the frontier, the porteullis was 
raised to allow free passage to a carriage having 
the arms of the czar upon it, and fifty paces 
further on, Mons V. was set down with all his 
baggage before the Prussian barrier, in the mid- 
dle of the road, at one o’clock of a bitterly cold 
morning in the month of November. ‘The offi 
cer said that his majesty only undertook the re- 
sponsibility of such journeys as far as the fron- 
tiers of his dominions, and that at present Mons. 
V. must look to the king of Prussia for the 
means of pursuing his journey to France.— Tour 
on the Continent. 


“VENI, VIDI, VICI.” 


The success of Commodore Perry in entering 
and opening the dominions of Japan, is every 
where a subject of congratulation, unsealing as 
it does a rich empire to the enterprise of our 
commercial community. It appears from the 
private letters and other accounts, published, 
that the chaplain of one of the ships tad made 
several excursions on shore at Japan, and visit- 
ed two large cities some miles off, called Kana- 
yawa and Kassaca. The former, he supposes, 
contains 200,000 inhabitants. There were vast 
crowds of Japanese in the streets, but on a wave 
of the hand from the Japanese officials, the 
people cleared a passage, and afterwards a mes- 
senger having been sent forward for the purpose, 
the people packed themselves at the side of the 
house, and left the centre of the streets clear for 
strangers. He entered some of the houses which 
he found primitive in their arrangements and 
furniture, but, compared with other oriental 
dwellings of the same class, neat, clean and com- 
fortable. In some of them he observed clocks 
of Japanese manufacture. He also visited sev- 
eral temples, which, though smaller than in 
China, have more gilding on the walls and or- 
naments on their idols, and generally are in bet- 
ter order. The cities he visited are estimatd 
to be six miles long, with wide, well-formed 
streets. He went from the ships a distance of 
fifteen or twenty miles, and at one time consid- 
erable anxiety was felt for his safety. As he 
was returning, a Japanese courier, mounted on a 
splendid black horse, placed in his hand an or- 
der from Commodore Perry for his recall. The 
Japanese understand the difference between the 
Protestant and Catholic religion. They also 
state that the new emperor is young, and not an 
old man, as has been stated.— Boston Mail. 
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MRS. PARTINGTON AND IKE, 


“ Don’t carry on, so,” said Mrs. Partington 
to Ike, as she saw him resting his head on the 
ground ina vain attempt to throw his heels into 
the air. ‘There was solicitude in her tone, and a 
corn broom in her hand, as she looked at him. 
“You must not act so gymnastily, dear,’”’ con- 
tinued she, “ you will force all the brains you’ve 
got into your head if you do. You can’t do 
like the circus-riders, because Providence has 
made them o’ purpose for what they do, out of 
Ingee rubber, an it don’t hurt ’em at all. They 
aint got bones like other people, and can turn 
heels over head with perfect impurity. Don’t do 
it!” screamed she, as the boy stood on one leg 
on the wood-horse, and made a feint as if to throw 
asummerset, “you'll desecrate your neck, by and 
by, with your nonsense, and you'll regret it as 
long as you live.”’ Ike desisted, as the dame smil- 
ed und held a circular piece of copper before his 
guze; such potency had that smile over him, 
backed by the copper.—Bostun Post. 
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THE SALAMANDER SAFE, 


Tt is well known that iron safes are now made 
with a chamber between the inside and outside 
filled with plaster of Paris. This is an effectual 
non-conductor of heat, and if the safe is made so 
strong as not to break when falling ina burning 
building, there is litle danger that its contents 
will be burnt. ‘The discovery of the qualities of 
plaster of Paris was made as follows :—Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, a very intelligent mechanic of this city, 
whom we know very well, was engaged in mak- 
ing plaster images, and frequently washed his 
hands in atin pan. The bottom of the pan soon 
became encrasted over with plaster, and one day 
when it was set on the fire to heat water, it was 
found that the water could not be heated in it 
The discovery led to the knowledge that plaster 
of Paris was a suitable non-conductor for iron 
safes, thousands of which are made every year. 
—New York Sun. 











A NEW WAY TO PLANT POTATOES, 


William Hopkins, a young man who had been 
employed in a city store, finding that the close 
continement attending such a situation had an 
unfavorable effect upon his health, was advised 
by his friends to go into the country and work 
on a farm for a while, until it was re-established, 

Following their advice, he hired himself out 
to a farmer about the commencement of planting 
season. 

‘“‘ William,” said his new employer, on the 
morning of his arrival, “I am obliged to be 
away to-day. That, however, need not 


revent 
your going on as if I were at home. Let me 
see—I think I will set you to planting potatoes 
in the two acre lot by the brook. You know 


where it is ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Very well. You will find a bin of potatoes 
inthe barn. You can take them out to the field 
in a wheelbarrow as you need them—you under- 
stand ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Satisfied with this assurance, the farmer left 
home, doubting not that all would go on well. 

His business transacted, he returned home, 
where he arrived about three o’clock in the 
afvernoon. 

To his surprise, he found William sitting in 
the barn reading a newspaper. 

“You don’t mean to say you've done plant- 
ing?” he exclaimed in surprise. 

“As far as the potatoes would go. There 
wasn’t enough.” 

“Not enough! Why, there were thirty bushels, 
3 more than I expected you would be able to 
plant.” 

“ Well, sir, I’ve used ’em all ; just come out 
and see.” 

What was the consternation of the farmer on 
reaching the field, when he discovered that a part 
of it was covered with potatoes, apparently sown 
broadcast. 

“What have you been doing?” he asked, 
looking at his assistant as if he doubted his 
sanity. 

si Pianting them as you told me. I never saw 
any planted, but thought they were sown just like 
rye and oats, and that’s the way I did.” 

William and his employer had a day’s job in 
picking up the potatoes thus indiscriminately 
disposed of. The latter was of the opinion that 
all changes are not necessarily improvements, 
and had no idea of sanctioning this innovation 
upon the old and established custom of planting 
potatoes.— Yankee Blade. 


EFFECT OF IMAGINATION, 


Many years ago a celebrated physician, author 
of an excellent work on the effect of imagination, 
wished to combine theory with practice, in order 
to confirm the truth of his proposition. To this 
end he begged the minister of justice to allow 
him to try an experiment on a criminal con- 
demned to death. ‘The minister consented, and 
delivered to him an assassin of distinguished 
rank. Our savant sought the culprit, and thus 
addressed him :—“ Sir, several persons who are 
interested in your family have prevailed on the 
judge not to require of you to mount the scaffold, 
and expose yourself to the gaze of the populace. 
He has, therefore, commuted your sentence, and 
sanctions your being bled to death within the 
precincts of your prison; your dissolution will 
be gradual and free from pain.” 

‘rhe criminal submitted to his fate ; thought 
his family would be less disgraced, and cousid- 
ered it a favor not to be compelled to walk to 
the place of execuiion. He was condacted to 
the appointed room, where every preparation 
was made beforehand ; his eyes were baudaged ; 
he was strapped to a table, and, at a preconcert- 
ed signal, four of his veins were genily pricked 
with the point of a pen. At each corner of the 
table was a small fountain of water so contrived 
as to flow gently into basins placed to receive it. 
The patient believing that it was blood he heard 
flowing, gradually became weak and the conver- 
sations of the doctors in an undertone, confirmed 
him in this opinion. 

“ What fine blood !” said one. ‘ What a pity 
this man should be condemned to die! he would 
have lived a long time.”” 

“Hush!” said the other, then approaching the 
first, he asked him in a low voice, but so as to be 
heard by the criminal, ‘‘ how many pounds of 
blood are there in the human body ¢” 

“Twenty-four. You see already about ten 
pounds extracted; that man is now in a hopeless 
state.” 

The physicians then receded by degrees and 
continued to lower their voices. ‘lhe stillness 
which reigned in the apartment, broken only by 
the dripping fountains, the sound of which was 
also graduaily lessened, so affected the brain of 
the poor patient, that, although a man of very 
strong constitution, he fainted, and died without 
having lost a drop of blood.—N. Y. Tribune. 





METHOD. 


A lady was complimenting a clergyman on 
the fact that she could always recollect and re- 
cite more of his sermons than those of any other 
minister she was iv the habit of hearing. She 
could not account for this, but thought the fact 
worthy’of observation. he reverend gentleman 
remarked that he could explain the cause. “I 
happen,” he said, ‘to make a particular point of 
classifying my topics, it is a hobby of mine to do 
so, and therefore, I never compose a sermon 
without first settling the relationship and order 
of my arguments and illustrations. Suppose, 
madam, your servant was starting for town, and 
you were obliged hastily to instruct her about a 
few small purchases, not having time to write 
down the items ; and suppose you said, ‘be sure 
to bring some tea, and also some soap, and cof- 
fee, too, by-the-by ; and some powder blue; and 
don’t forget to bring a few light-cakes, and a lit- 
tle starch, and some suyar; and, now I think of 
it, soda,’—you would not be surprised if her 
memory failed her with regard to one or two of 
the articles. But if your commission ran thus : 
‘Now, Mary, to-morrow we are going to have 
some friends to tea, therefore bring a supply of 
tea, and coffee, and sugar, and light cakes ; and 
the next day, you know is washing day, so that 
we shall need soap, soda, and powder blue, and 
starch ;’ it is most likely that she would retain 
your orders as easily as you retain my sermon.”’ 
— Boston Journal. 

—*+ See + 


SYRIAN NOTIONS OF MEDICAL SKILL, 


A doctor is thought nothing of in Syria, un- 
less he resorts to violent remedies. In illustra- 
tion of this, Mr. Neale, who spent several years 
in that country relates the following anecdote : 

1 was told a curious anecdote of a sot disant 
doctor, who acquired « great reputation in Bei- 
lan. He was much given to administering 
emetics, and having a very delicate patient re- 
soried to this method of cure, leaving in the 
hands of the patienc’s brother three strong doses 
of emetic, which he directed should be adminis- 
tered at intervals of three hours. The brother, 
finding the first powder had no i.nmediate effects, 
gave the unfortunate invalid the remaining two 
within five minutes. ‘lhe result was violent 
sickness, succeeded by spasms and cramp, which 
in a few hours terminated fatally. Next day 
the doctor was astonished to learn, on inquiry, 
that his patient was dead, and evinced his cou- 
cern in his face. 

* Never mind,” said the brother, “ it was so 
fated ; but, Mashalla, you are a great doctor. 
The medicine you gave never ceased operating 
till the momeut of my brother's death. It was 


a fine medicine, and if it couldn’t cure him, 
nothing earthly could —Baltimore Sun. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

The war in the East drags its slow length 
along. Week after week passes, steamer after 
steamer arrives at our shores, we read of bloody 
skirmishes and yet bloodier battles, of diplo- 
matic finesse and diplomatic delays, and yet 
nothing decisive is accomplished. This is in ac- 
cordance with our anticipations, and exactly 
what, if our readers remember, we predicted of 
this eastern war. Enormously expensive, terrisly 
bloody and sadly tedious, we knew that it would 
prove. The nature and position of Russia, se- 
cure against invasion, and only vulnerable on 
her European frontiers, give her a power of en- 
durance perhaps superior to the power of inflic- 
tion possessed by her enemies. Nothing short 
of a coalition of all western Europe against her 
can seriously affect her, and that combination 
does not yet appear to have been effected. In 
the event of such a universal combination, peace 
might be secured with a moderate delay. The 
nobles and capitalists of the empire, worn out 
with the loss of treasure and the loss of life, 
the waste of property and the prostration of 
commerce, might force the czar to come to 
terms. The patience of the Russians is not inex- 
haustible, nor do they forget in moments of ex- 
asperation that their emperor is mortal. The 
fate of Peter III. and of the emperor Paul are 
familiar illustrations. ‘ You know,” said Count 
Panim, to the former, “ with what facility a se- 
duced or mutinous soldiery have crowned or 
dethroned their monarchs.” The fate of these 
murdered sovereigns might be that of Nicholas, 
if he persevered too long in carrying on a war 
for his aggrandizement. 

Kossuth has recently made a speech upon 
the crisis, in England, which exhibits his politi- 
cal sagacity in the clearest light, and which 
doubtless produced a stronger impression on the 
British public than their pride permitted them 
to acknowledge. He places in startling relief 
the great error committed by the British govern- 
ment in refusing aid to Hungary in her hour of 
bitter need. He argues that if Hungary were 
now an independent nation, the czar would nev- 
er have dared to attempt the invasion of Tur- 
key, and he asserts, what is undoubtedly true, 
that the remonstrances of England alone would 
have been sufficient to keep the czar neutral in 
1848, without the expenditure of an English 
shilling or a drop of English blood. He asserts, 
moreover, that the only successful solution of 
the Ewstern question lies in the re-constitution 
of Hungary as an independent state, and per- 
haps the restoration of the independence of Po- 
land. These two warlike nations would then be, 
as they were, the bulwarks of western Europe 
against the despotism of Russia. It will be re- 
membered that Kossuth himself once had the 
fortunes of Hapsburg in his hand, and from a 
feeling of misplaced, romantic generosity, refus- 
ed to use his power. He might have said: 


**T hold your fortunes in my hand, 
And can, by closing of these loyal fingers 
Crush your imperial eagle in the shell.’ 


But the political blunders of England are of 
an older date than 1848. Thoughtful men ask 
now why the battle of Waterloo was fought, and 
the iron duke would toss in his narrow vault if 
he could hear what Englishmen of to-day say of 
the deeds of 1815. The whole course of the 
British government towards France during the 
days of the republic and the empire was brutal, 
sanguinary and impolitic. It was based on big- 
oted and antiquated views. It did not take cog- 
nizance of the spirit of the age. Professing lib- 
eralism, it did not perceive that the abasement 
of France would infallibly build up a despotism 
whose wings would surely overshadow Eng- 
land herself. But who could have foreseen, 
when Wellington rode side by side with Alex- 
ander along the boulevards of Paris, to take 
possession of the palace from which the French 
monarch had just been expelled, that in less 
than forty years, the military secretary of the 
victor of Waterloo would be planning in that 
same palace, with the nephew of the dethroned 
sovereign, a campaign in which British and 
F.ench arms would be united to arrest the am- 
bitious march of Alexander’s successor? But 
such are the mutabilities of fortune, and such 
the strange and startling contrasts—more strange 
than any the writer of fiction dares indulge in— 
which the truthful page of history presents. 


— + woe + 
Ilistory or Cusa.—Phillips & Sampson, of 
this city, are now publishing a work entitled 
“History of Cuba, or, Notes of a Traveller in 
the Tiopics,” by the editor of the Flag. The 
book is finely illustrated, and brings the history 
of this 
to the present hour. 
——— ++ oe > —— 
Ax1tom.—One take it is worth more than two 
thou shult have it. 


interesting and important region up | 





FRENCH LIGHTS. 

A correspondent of the New York Express, in 
an interesting letter from Paris, dwells at some 
length upon the subject of the new French lights 
for lighthouses which have within a few years 
been introduced to the public attention. He 
says there are but thr@ establishments in the 
world for the manufacture of these lights, two of 
which are in Paris, and one in St. Petersburgh 
—the latter having been transported from Paris 
some years ago by the Russian government. 
The entire French coast has been supplied with 
these improved lights, and most of the Parisian 
workmen employed in the business are now oc- 
cupied on the American contract, which embraces 
about fifty lights. Two of these, one for Cape 
Conception, and the other for San Francisco, are 
of the largest size ever constructed, and will cost 
$19,000 each. Their lanterns will be sixteen 
feet high, and eight feet in diameter, with a sin- 
gle light, five inches in diameter, and shaped 
like that of a common astral lamp, in the centre. 
The reflecting glasses, are so arranged that a 
man can hardly bear to gaze at the flame, even 
in the day time and at a distance of fifty feet. 
The lamps consume about four or five pounds of 
oil in a night. The San Francisco revolving 
light will flash every minute, and that for Cape 
Conception every half minute. Lieut. Bartlett 
is now in Paris, superintending the construction 
of the lights. 

The correspondent of the Express says that 
there is in Paris a government lighthouse muse- 
um, where the successive improvements in light- 
houses are shown, commencing with the first 
one, which consisted of a simple fire of stone 
coal, placed in a large iron pot and set on a hill 
on the coast, and finishing with the present mag- 
nificent improved French light. Experiments 
with electric lights are still being made in Paris, 
but receive little attention from the scientific 
world on account of their want of practicability. 
Their great defect is that the atmosphere, from 
which they draw their supply of electricity, is not 
always charged equally, and therefore the light 
must vary much in intensity. Mariners would 
thus be constantly liable to make errors from the 
irregularity of these defective lights. 

We may notice in this connection, that.Pro- 
fessor Grant of New York, who has been experi- 
menting on the Calcium Light, also a new in- 
vention for lighthouses, says the difficulties which 
induced Allan Stevenson, Engineer of the North- 
ern Board of English Light- Houses, to pronounce 
the desired introduction of the oxhydrogen light 
“‘jmpracticable in the present state of our knowl- 
edge,” have been overcome by Mr. Grant. The 
lime point which he uses will burn twenty-four 
hours without disintegrating, and he believes the 
calcium light “was intended by the Almighty 
for lighthouses !” He has a full-sized apparatus 
at the observatory, near the Crystal Palace, 
where he produces a flash of such intensity that 
the shadow projected by it eleven miles distant 
is equal to that from the moon in its first quar- 
ter. To make a light of this intensity costs not 
half the sum required for a first-class Fresnel 
light. 
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INTERESTING MARRIAGE, 

At the Church of the Puritans, New York, last 
week, was performed a novel ceremony—the mar- 
riage of a mute young lady, Miss Mary Toles, a 
graduate of the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, to Mr. Lewis Peet, one of the most suc- 
cessful instructors of deaf mutes in the country, 
and the eldest son of Dr. Peet, the President of 
the Deaf and Dumb Institution, New York. 
The marriage ceremony was performed by Rev. 
Isaac Lewis, grandfather of the bridegroom, in 
presence of a large number of invited friends— 
filling the entire body of the church. Among 
the presents to the bride were four pieces of sil- 
ver plate, as a tea service, from the Board of 
Directors of the Deaf and Dumb Institution ; 
other pieces of gold and silver from other friends, 
an elegant gold bracelet, a fine pearl ring, pairs 
of Parian pitchers and dishes, a gorgeously 
bound Bible from her classmates, a work-box, 
silver cake and card baskets, etc. At the close 
of the ceremonies, a few intimate friends ap- 
proached and saluted the newly-married couple, 
after which large numbers took their departure 
for the Deaf and Dumb Institution, where the 
groom and bride were to receive their friends. 








RarsinG Canary Seep.—A writer in the 
Ohio Farmer strongly recommends the farming 
people to raise Canary seed, which is said to be 
an operation attended with no more trouble 
than the culture of oats. Now that mother and 
Ann Eliza must keep a canary bird or two, 
what is the use of paying ten cents a pound for 
seed, when it can be raised from a man’s own 
ground, and be found (as is said) an excellent 
food for horses 4? 

os eee ae 

A HIGH-PRICED Doc.—Robert Allen was 
prosecuted in New Orleans, by a Mr. Lurges, 
lately, for $5000 damages done his family, by 
the defendant’s ferocious dog, which had attack- 
ed and torn his wife and child. It was an ag- 
gravated case, and it is supposed that the defen- 
dant will be the owner of a $5000 dog when the 
trial is over! 


+—-- > 








Tux True Mepicine. — To feel well, you 
must take daily exercise in the open air. There 
is more vitality in half a dozen good swigs at 
the fountain of pure oxygen, than in all the 
powders, pills, and other fixins of the whole race 
of ’potecaries. 

See ncgemechinig imi ae oararoeneeneie 

Freaks oF Trape.—Sugar is now cheaper 
than flour in New Orleans. A barrel of sugar at 
the present price—say 200 lbs., at three anda 
half cents, is seven dollars, while flour, weighing 
196 lbs., sell at eight dollars. 





Truer.—There is no occasion to trample 
upon the meanest reptile, nor to sneak to the 
greatest prince. 
equally unmanly. 


Insolence and baseness are 
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DeETERMINATION.—Touch but the fount with 


| the magic wand determination, and the water 


will gush out freely. 














EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The corn crop of Georgia is said to promise 
remarkably well throughout the State. 

The new comet is just visible to the naked 
eye. So say the astronomers at Cambridge. 

Juse Kocsis, a Hungarian patriot, died at 
Cincinnati, last week, of consumption. 

Diogenes proclaims that the best Board of 
Health is the cup-board. 

There are in the State of New York 286 lodg- 
es, and 15,000 freemasons. 

To get rid of a bad friend, ask him for what 
you most need. 

The prospect in Ireland, is, that potatoes will 
yield better than they have for fifteen years. 

The Albany,Transcript says it has recorded 
more than one murder a day for two months. 

The best way to make beef cheaper, especially 
at this season, is not to eat it. 

The original of all men is the same ; and vir- 
tue is the only nobility. 

Will thrashing a man for telling a lie make him 
“ acknowledge the corn ?” 

To prevent cholera—bathe freely in salt water, 
and drink nothing but fresh. 

Pea pods yield alcohol as abundantly, it has 
been found, as the beet-root or as pumpkins. 

Ridicule is a dwarf, standing upon the shoul- 
ders of the giant, Ill-nature. 

About 225 hogs died from heat and close stow- 
age in the cars of the Illinois Central Railroad. 

Beware of drinking cold water while in a 
heated condition. 

In Mr. Punch’s last fashions, ladies bonnets 
are carried by footmen, a few feet behind them. q 

The first Sunday School in America was es- 
tablished at Philadelphia in 1791. 

The man who used to roll in wealth, now goes 
on foot in poverty. 

The shipment of breadstuffs from the United 
States to Europe is falling off. 

Wherever there is flattery, there is sure to 
be a fool. 

Whipping was abolished in Harvard College 
one hundred and eighty years ago. 

Ill temper puts as many briefs into the lawyer’s 
bag as injustice. 





CALIFORNIA GOLD INEXHAUSTIBLE, 

Dr. Trask, who was appointed by the Califor- 
nia Legislature to investigate the productiveness 
of the gold mines of that country, has published 
a long report, and the results are favorable to 
the belief that the gold of the State is inexhaust- 
ible for many years, and may be profitably 
worked fora long period. ‘The placer ranges 
are said to extend to the east within ten or fif- 
teen miles of the summit ridge of the Sierra 
Nevada. There are evidences which indicate a 
deposite of gold older than the diluvial drift of 
the lower western diggings, and its direction has 
been traced for about seventy miles. It appears 
to have an average breadth of about four miles. 
The quartz mines, he concludes, possess contin- 
uous and inexhaustible veins, and all the expec- 
tations that have been formed of them he thinks 
well grounded. Of the mountains ranning along 
the coast, he states that the auriferous deposits 
are known to occur over a district eighty miles 
in length. He represents most of the principal 
mines of the State as still in a prosperous con- 
dition, and able to insure large profit to the in- 
vestment of a far greater amount of capital. 





Pay or Enocineers.—The New York and 
Erie Railroad Company advertise for competent 
engineers, to whom they will pay the first year, 
$65 per month; the second year, $70; and the 
third year, $75 per month, with a gratuity of $5 
per month in addition, provided no accident oc- 
curs to their engine during the month through 
any fault of their own. And engineers who shall 
remain in the service of the company for four 
consecutive years will be entitled to an addition- 
al gratuity of $100, provided no accident occurs, 
as above. 
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A ReMaRKABLE Goose.—An English paper 
states that Mr. Everett, farmer, of Kirby Lodge, 
near Rockingham, has a goose, which he vouches 
to be at least ninety-three years old. It has 
been on his farm full fifty years, and passed the 
former part of its life on the farm adjoining. It 
is a large fine fowl, with a head and neck as 
white as snow, and has lately hatched a brood 
of goslings from its owneggs. Mr. E, has a 
book stating his age and history, which he can 
authenticate. 





+ > 
Tue Great TREE oF CaLiFrornia.—A sec- 
tion of which, 92 feet in circumference, now 
exhibiting in the Crystal Palace, has been esti- 
mated, by counting the circles of growth, to be 
upwards of two thousand years old. It was 
325 feet high. The section in the Crystal Pa- 
lace has been hollowed out largé enough to drive 
a pair of horses and wagon through. A tall 
man can stand on another’s shoulder inside the 
cavity. 
ne a ee 
Try 17.—Some one says—“ Just before going 
to bed, eat two pig’s feet and a cold apple pie. 
In less than an hour you will see a snake larger 
than a hawser, devouring eight blue-haired chil- 
dren, which have just escaped from a monster 
with sorrel eyes and a red-hot overcoat.” 





(32> 

A Town or Foots!—There is said to be 
atown in Worcester county, Mass., in which 
every legal voter has signed a petition for a dis- 
solution of the Union—so the New Bedford Mer- 
cury reports. 

—__—— 4 > 

Just so.—The Boston Mail flatly contradicts 

the report that the Pacific Ocean is to be enlarg- 





ed for the purpose of accommodating the grow- 


ing commerce of California, e 
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A creat Country !—A mountain of Span- 
ish brown, estimated to be suftick nt to supply 
the world for centuries, is reported to have been 
discovered in the vicinity of Elyton, Alabama. 

_-- *-—-oe +> 

Irs Worrn.—The value of the diamond 
which has been found lately in Manchester, Vir- 
ginia, is said to be three or four thousand dollars. 





GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
For the present week embraces the following contents : 
bg Sides to the Picture,” a sketch by Autos B. 
“ Japan and the Japanese,” No. 3, by Rev. Lurarr 
FARNHAM. 
dean Walter Raleigh’s Visit to the Poet Spenser,” a 


etch 
Foreign Travel,” No. 6, by F. Guaason. 


N 


“ Notes of 
“What will People say?” a tale by Mrs. 8. P. Dovenrr. 
*“Bub’s New Pants,” a story by Mrs. GAROLINE A. 


ULE. 
“ The Soldier's Funeral,” a Vy~ by Ametia Cooke. 

** Mary’s Grave,’ lines by W. Ferx Prveer. 

* Summer,” verses by Pensa 8. Lewis. ° 

* Song,” by J. F Bruns. 

“ The New-mown Hay,” stanzas by Pank Bumgamrn. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

We give this week a view ofa celebrated mount tn Ja- 
pan, called Pauromama Vreud enberg, or Mount of Pleas- 
ure, an el d and pleasing resort of Jap nobility. 

Portrait of George Law, Esq., of New York. 


Representation of Nauvoo City, the former capital of the 
Mormons. 


Portrait of the late Countess of Rumford. 


An engraving giving a view of a celebrated gala day in 
Havana known as King’s Day, on which all the megroes 
are regarded as free from all iabor. 


A view of a settlement on the Mississippi, inhabited by 
the Crow Indians, called Little Crow Viilage. 


View of Jeddo, the chief city of Japan, the residence of 
the military emperor. 


A picture of the Dutch Factory at Firato, in Japan. 
Four representations of Court Dresses worn by the Jap- 
anese courtiers. “ 





View of Westminster Abbey, England. 
Representations of various styles of Antique Lamps and 
ey found among the ruins of Herculaneum and 


A picture of the good ship Maria of New Bedford, the 
oldest ship in the United States, built in 1782 


*,* The Prcrortat is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 





Foreign Stems. 


—— 


The vine crops of Madeira had been almost 
universally blighted. 

‘Brandies have undergone another advance 
in France, of 2 francs,, selling at 197 francs and 
even 198 francs. 

A young man in France killed his father, that 
as the son of a widow, he might be exempt from 
serving as a conscript. 

The depreciation in the nominal value of 
British railroad . stocks caused by the war, 
amounts to £50,000,000, according to Haraputt’s 
Railroad Journal. 

Advices from Missolonghi, June 14th, say the 
insurrection is totally extinguished in Epirus, 
bat Turkish troops are marching to Thessaly 
where Hadjepetres refuses to submit. 

At the conference at Teschin, it was decided 
that Prussia would not formally declare war on 
Russia, but would place a portion of the Prus- 


sian army under the orders of the emperor of 


Austria. 


At a cabinet council held at Vienna, June 19th, 
the emperor presiding, it was resolved that if an 
evasive answer came from Russia, Austria will 
forward a final ultimatum, demanding a cate- 
gorical reply within eight days. 

The London Times has an editorial express- 
ing the greatest satisfaction with the reciprocity 
treaty just concluded by Lord Elgin, but regret- 
ting that Great Britain has not secured a share 
in the American coasting trade. 

Mr. Stephenson’s tubular bridge over the Nile, 
at Benha, will be fit to rank by the side of the 
imperishable monuments of ancient Egyptian 
industry. It is to have ten arches, and is to be 
870 feet in length. Unlike the Britannia bridge, 
the railway will pass over the top. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 





That man must be an utter cynic that is not 
made better by becoming a father. —Brown. 

One may be more cunning than another, but 
not more cunning than all the world.— Bonney. 

Pride sleeps in a gilded crown—contentment 
in a cotton nightcap-— 

Men had much rather be censured for want of 
morals, than fur want of understanding.— 

Without good nature and gratitude men 
might as well live in a wilderness as in a civil 
society.— Dyer. 

Charity obliges us not to mistrust a man ; 
prudence not to trust him before we know him. 
—Bacon. 

He who troubles himself more than he needs, 
grieves also more than is necessary; for the 
same weakness which makes him anticipate his 
misery makes him enlarge it too.—South. 


Selfishness is its own curse; it ie a starving 
vicee ‘The man who does no good gets none. 
He is like the heath in the desert, neither yield- 
ing fruit, nor seeing when good cometh.—AeitA. 

He that can apprehend and consider vice 
with all her habits—and seeing pleasure, can yet 
abstain and extinguish, and yet prefer that 
which is truly better, he is the true wayfaring 
Christian.— Butler. 

The glory of an age is often hidden from 
itself. Perhaps some word has been spoken in 
our day which we have not deigned to hear, but 
which is to grow clearer and louder through all 
ages.— Chapin. 

‘The two most precious things this side the 
grave are our reputation and our life. But it is 
to be lamented that the most contemptible whis- 
per may deprive us of the one, and the weakest 
weapon of the other.—Colton. 
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Joker's Budget. 





The medical staff—a doctor’s cane. 

Query For Guacers.—What is the exact 
depih of the deepest anxiety ? 

The fashionable hats called “ Wide Awakes ”’ 
are called so because they never had any nap!” 

Three things only are well done in haste— 
fleeing from the plague, escaping quarrels, and 
catching fleas. 

The gentleman who was at ‘a loss for words”’ 
to express his feelings, has been referred to Web- 
ster’s Dictionary. 

The present style of pantaloons exhibits the 
Rocky Mouutains on one leg and the Mississippi 
River on the other. 

One of the medicine dealers advertises a cure 
for a ‘‘hackneyed cough.” ‘That must be a sort 
of cab-driver’s complaint. 

If exercise promotes health, those who collect 
old bills for editors should be among the longest 
lived people on the earth. 

A very absent-minded gentleman being upset 
by a boat into the river, sunk twice beture he 
could remember he could swim. 

Notwithstanding the proverb that “ poverty is 
no crime,’’ yet a man without money is invaria- 
bly set down by the world as one devoid of prin- 
cipal, 

An affectionate and endearing mother in this 
city is feeding her daughter on pickles, to pre- 
vent her being eaten up by the young men, who 
call her ‘too sweet to live.” 

One of the German Almanacs remarks that 
“A young girl is a fishing-rod—the eyes are the 
hook, the smile is tue bait, the lover is the 
gudgeon, and marriage the butter in wuich be is 
fried.” 





























Quill and Scissors. 


“ Charles —_ ” is a general favorite with 
the Swedes. Even the students of Upsula, their 
celebrated hag chartered a steamer to 
carry them down to the fleet to shake hands with 
him. All the choristers of the capital are prac- 
tising “ Rule Britannia,” bat, as yet, have not 
succeeded in making it go. 

The Constitution of Buenos Ayres, just adopt- 
ed, establishes the Roman Catholic religion as 
the religion of the state, but at the same time 
guarantees the right of every person to worship 
God according to the dictates of his conscience ; 
so that it concedes an important point in favor 
of religious liberty. 

The oldest printer in the United States is said 
to be Mr. John Turner, who has lately become a 
resident of Stamford, Conn, He is eighty-two 
years of age, commenced his apprenticeship in 
1785, and subsequently published the Philadel- 
phia Mercury and the how York Gazette. 

A singular matrimonial mistake—the blush- 
ing bride having been married to the gentleman 
who acted as ‘father,’ on the oecasion—took 
place at Wortley, England, recently. The mis- 
take was rectified by the clergyman performing 
the ceremony over again the next day. 

William Pierce, of Preston Hollow, N. Y., 
hung himself a few days since. In his pocket- 
book was found a confession to the effect, that 
on the 3d of May he had set fire to his clothing 
works, at Preston, for the purpose of realizing 
the insurance on them. 

A terrible hurricane in Manteno, IIL, on the 
24th ult., unroofed stone houses, blew away small 
buildings, and destroyed an immense deal of 
property. Large hail stones fell, and the clouds 
appeared to be vivid sheets of flame. 

In New Orleans on Saturday week, Judge 
Campbell held Gen. Quitman, Mr. Thrasher, and 
Dr. Saunders in bonds of $3000. They all re- 
fused to give bonds, and were placed in the cus- 
tody of the United States marshal. 

The number of foreign emigrants who have 
arrived at New York during the last month is— 
Germans 11,117, British 18,950, French 7900, 
Spaniso 79, West Indians 277; total 39,363. 

A few days ago a small steamer made a trip 
from Barboursville to the Falls of Guyandotte, 
on the Guyandotte river in Virginia, the first 
steamboat ever seen in that region. 5 

A circus proprietor, named Rowe, went to 
California two years since, and returned with 
$200,000 which he had accumulated in that coun- 
try by his equestrian exhibitions. 

The total receipts of customs at the port of 
New York for the fiscal year, ending July 1, was 
$42,166,780 15, exhibiting an increase over the 
preceding year of $3,428,152 36. 

Wm. McGuire, an Irishman, aged about forty 
years, fell from the fourth story of Jenkin’s Block, 
on Canal street, Providence, Wednesday week, 
and was instantly kiiled. 

Since the Ist of January, 1756 marriage li- 
censes have been issued in Hamilton county 
(Ohio), which includes the city of Cincinnati. 

The proprietor of the Key West Sait Works 
has procured an unprecedented quantity of salt, 
double that of any previous year. 

Lt. Gunnison says that of all the children who 
have ever come under his observation, those of 
the Mormons are the most profane. 

On the Fourth, a man of the name of Logan, 
was drowned at Thompsonville, while bathing 
in Connecticut river. 

Potatoes are selling at Galena, Illinois, for fif- 
teen cents a bushel, while here we have to pay 
fifty cents a peck. 

A St. Louis paper says that Col. Benton will 
be a candidate for the Presidency. 

Abd-el-Kader, it is reported has accepted a 
command in the Turkish army. 

The wheat in Missouri, it is said, promises the 
largest yield known for years. 

The five cent Saving Bank in Boston has on 
deposit $55,000. 

Ready money brings many a remedy. 

















Marriages. 





In this city, by Rev. J. W. Ward, Gen. Benjamin King 
to Miss Susan H. Noyes. 

By Rev. Phineas Stowe, Mr. Charles Mason to Miss 
Catharine Snell. 

By Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Alvin Abbott to Miss Sarah A. 
McLean 


c . 
By Rev. Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Charles H. Turney to Miss 
Eliza Ann Ray. 

in South Boston, by Rev. J. H. Clinch, Mr. William J. 
Bridge to Miss Lucy A. M. Odiorne. 

{n Quincy, by Kev. N. Clark, Mr. Adoniram Cain to 
Miss Kachel Newcomb. . 

In Lynn, Mr. fhomas Wise to Miss Frances M. Atwood; 
Mr. George A. Taylor to Miss Harriet N. Atwood. 

In Salem, by Rev. Mr. Dwinell, Mr. John C. Webster 
to Miss Sarah Lord 

In South Maiden, by Rev. F. G. Pratt, Mr. Benjamin 
8. Brown to Miss Ann E. Evans. 

in Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Winn, Mr. Silas D. Cochran to 
Miss Sarah Hudson. 

In Newburyport, by Rev. Wm. Horton, Mr. Amos Dow 
to Miss Mary Gorman. 

In Hopkinton, by Rev J. C. Webster, Mr. George H. 
Bowen to Miss Mary Jane Pratt 

In Lunenburg, by Rev. W. G. Babeock, Mr. C. A. Em- 
ory to Misa Nancy C. Pierce 

In Randolph, by Rev. Mr. Cordley, Mr. Peltiah Gould 
to Miss Blien A. Alden. 

In Piymouth, by Rev. Dr. Kendall, Mr. Felix Pedling 
to Miss Tneresa Lehman. 

In Portland, by Rev. Dr. Morse, Mr. Thomas W. Soule 
to Miss Anna McGregor. 

In New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Upham, Mr. Alfred H. 
Washburn to Miss Phebe V. Thacher. 

In Providence, K. I., Mr. Alexander Luce to Miss Lau- 
ra A. Bliss. ? 
on Brooklyn, N. Y.,Mr John Minton to Miss Annie 

Vilson. 

In Baltimore, Mr. John H. Gould to Miss Mary F. 
Reever. 

In Seedic, by Rev. W. Pratt, Mr. Alfred Smith to Miss 
Abby Higgins. 

At St. James Church, P. E. Island, by Rev. H. B. Swa- 
sey, Mr. Domald McIntosh of Monkton, N. B., to Miss 
Harriet Pewsey Crasweil, of Millvale. 


Deaths. 








In this city, Mr. Matthew Leighton, 36; Miss Harriet 
E. Little. 19; Mre Sarah Frances Cunningham, 26; Mr. 
Jonathan Drake, 56; Mrs. Caroline Drew, 51; Mr. Charles 
Warren, 60, Mise Merey B. Delano, 35. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Jonathan Burrage 49. 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Martha S. Williams, wife of Mr. Henry 
A. Wil'iams, 25. 

At Charlestown, Eliza B., daughter of Mr. James B. 
Tuttle. 2 years. 

At Somerville, Mrs. Rhoda Jane, and Frederick F., wife 
and child of Mr. Alpheus Ballard. 

At Lynn, Mr. A. W. Sanborn, formerly of Portland. 

At Salem, Charles Thomas, son of Mr. John Reed, 
5 years 

At Danvers, Charles W., son of Mr. Charles G. Sher- 
wood, 16 years. 

At Wrentham. Mr. Paul Fisher, 83 

At Bedtord, Mr. Abby R. Willson, wife of Mr. Samuel 8. 
Willson, of Charlestown 

At Newburyport, Miss Ann Sophia Walker, 75. 

At Taunton, Mr. James Neild, 50 

At Worcester, Mrs. Mary H., wife of Mr. Edward H. 
Marsh, 25 

At New Bedford, Mrs. Mary M., wife of Mr. James L. 
Borland. 28 

At Winchendon, Miss Caroline, daughter of the late 
Mr. Josiah Hartwell, 

At Palmer, Mr. Calvin Spear, 75 

At Orleans, Mrs Phebe Smith, 87. 

At Providence. Mra. Mary Johnson, 68. 

At New York, Miss Kiiza Jane, daughter of Mr. John 
Norton, 28. 

At Baltimore, Mr. John L. Perry, 24 

At Montreal, Mr. Sidney B. Williams, of Boston 

At Provincetown, Carle: D., ouly son of Capt. Philip 
8. Rich, 11 years. 

At Galena, Iinois, Mr. James Spare, 47 

At Alton fl, Henry Clarke, only child of Mr. James 
O. Fisher, 3 years 

At St. Louis, of cholera, T. W. Bancroft, Esq , 58. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE SUPPLIANT. 


BY J. ALFORD. 





Behold me standing by thy sive, 
For one kind word of thine; 

I banish hence all other pride, 
To worship at thy shrine. 

Accept, beloved, my faithfal vow, 
Nor bid fond hope despair; 

©, let no frown o’ershade that brow 
So beautifal and fair. 


Sweet girl, 1 profler thee a heart 
Devoid of every guile; 

Then do not let me hence depart, 
Withont one tender smile. 

Yet if another has thy love, 
And he’s deserving thee; 

I would not have thee faithless prove, 
To chase one pang from me. 


I would not wound the peace of one 
Who never injured me; 

I would not have the bliss undone, 
That Heaven has wrought for thee. 

But if thy heart is yet thine own, 
And thou my suit approve, 

I here will plight to thee alone, 
My pure and lasting love. 


> 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE CORSAIR OF SCIO. 


A TALE OF THE ISLES OF GREECE. 





AOA 


BY JAMES DE MILLE. 


CHAPTER |. 


The isles of Greece! the isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung; 

Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Pheebus rose and Delos sprung— 

Eternal summer gilds them yet, 

But all except their sun ts set.—Brnon. 

Tr was morning among the islands of Greece 
and the dark blue sea on every side showed not 
a ripple upon its bosom. The sky was as calm 
and peaceful as the water which reflects its 
azure hue, and not a cloud appeared to mar its 
surface. The sun just rising cast a broad gleam 
of light over the scene, and threw upon the 
wide seaa long path of ruddy light. Around lay 
the isles of Greece—the home of classic poetry, 
whose trees and gentle brooks, whose groves and 
fields, whose very rocks and soil, bring up before 
the mind glorious memories of the past. There 
they lay, appearing double as their images were 
seen reflected in the mirror-like wave, the branch- 
es of their clustering trees hanging down grace- 
fully—droopingly. But more glorious than all 
the lovely spots which dot these sparkling waves 
is Scio—the beautiful, the classic Scio. Here 
were the remains of many a glorious temple of 
the ancients. Here were rich vineyards whose 
vine yielded the famous Chian wine. Here the 
long avenues of orange trees and olives, of citron 
and lemons, appeared on every side, and odor- 
ous breezes from the East, laden with perfumes 
of spices and flowers, blew ever gently upon the 
blest shores of Scio. 

It was in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when Scio was at the height of her glory and 
prosperity, when the people were wealthy and 
happy, and all was delight and pleasure—it was 
at such a time that a small) vessel might have 
been seen at a short distance from her northern 
coast, Every stitch of her broad latteen sails 
was unfurled, but no favorable wind came to fill 
them—no motion was in the air. Upon the 
south the green and richly wooded shores of 
Scio stretched along, upon which at times ap- 
peared the sheen of some marble cliff as it jutted 
out among the green vegetation. 

The vessel was long and sharp. Two tall 
masts supported the broad triangular sails, and 
a red flag without device floated from the sam- 
mit of the main; men appeared dressed in the 
Grecian costume lolling about the deck, some 
smoking, others talking, and others sleeping. 
At the stern the leader paced up and down. 
He was young, and had in his face all the high 
spirit and impetuous daring of youth. His 
features were perfectly Grecian, all as finely 
formed as those of some antique statue of his 
native land. A small fur cap was placed upon 
his head, from beneath which rich clusters of 
raven hair flowed down. His eyes were large 
and dark, and a jetty moustache and beard com- 
pleted the manly expression of his countenance. 
He wore a rich crimson jacket, embroidered with 
gold, loose trousers with boots which reached to 
his knees, and a red silk scarf wound around his 
waist afforded a place where to put two pistols 
and a Turkish dagger. A larger sword dangled 
at his side, and in his hand he held a long light 
gun which, like his pistols, was richly ornament- 
ed after the oriental fashion. 

“ Maffeo,” said he to his lieutenant, “ how 
goes the wind now ?” 

“There is not any wind to go,” said Maffeo, 
a strong and hardy man who was leaning over 
the side. 

“Well, I think we will have a wind very 
soon.” 

“A wind ? 

“TI feel it.” 

“You can always tell, I know not how, when 
there will be a wind. We are ready for it, 
however.” 

“Maffeo, what was that you heard about 
these cursed Turks, when you were ashore ¢” 

“Didn't I tell you? Well, I heard that they 
had landed upon Komao, a little island near—” 

“T know it well.” 

“Where there were onlya hundred inhabitants. 
Monilon, the principal man there, was seized, 
beaten, robbed, and the worst of it was, his 
daughter Iona was carried away.” 

“What! carried away? Iona! I have heard 
of her as the most beautiful of all Grecian girls.” 

“She is gone like many others to the slave 
market at Constantinople.” 

“Ah, the accursed hounds! the dogs of unbe- 
lievers! Thus they tyrannize over us, and rob 
our men, and carry off our virgins. But great 
Heaven, shall this be dono longer? Ah, the 
wretches! Maffeo, this will make us whet our 
swords more readily upon the next Turks with 
whom we fight.” 

“Whew! there comes the wind! see how it 
blows around yon rock.” 


Do you? Why?” 
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“And by all the holy saints and angels, Maf- 
feo, there is a Turkish vessel. Ha! two vessels. 
By heaven, there are three!” he cried, as one 
after another three vessels came borne by the 
wind around the point where it blew. 

“ How can we get off We have no wind. 
They will be upon us. See, each vessel is larg- 
er than ours, and the decks are crowded with 
armed men. Seethat long gun. It can shatter 
us to pieces!” 

** Peace, Maffeo. Be not so fearful. The wind 
will come to us before they can get near enough 
to use that long piece. Halloa there! up my 
men! There are three Turkish ships behind us !” 

With many an oath and imprecation, the sail- 
ors rose and hastily gathered their arms. One 
of them strung up at the foremast another flag, 
on which appeared a crescent beneath a cross. 

“Now my brave men, we will have to run. 
But we do not always do so. Perhaps the time 
will come when we may have our turn at chas- 
ing. If they come up, fight, fight like fiends, 
and die like Christians !” 

Loud cheers arose and shouts of ‘ Long live 
Ranadar! Long live our noble captain, the 
brave Ranadar !” 

And now the wind which Ranadar had proph- 
esied, came downto them. It blew steadily and 
strongly, so that in a short time her sharp prow 
dashed the bright waves foamingly on either side. 
The Turkish vessels who had borne down to- 
ward the corsair, as soon as they saw him, and 
had felt certain of seizing him, now uttered cries 
of disappointment as they saw him move away. 
Loud cries were sent across the water, shouts of 
ridieule and opprobrious names which the wind 
bore along to their ears. 

Ranadar looked back and shook his scimetar 
at the Turkish vessels. 

“Howl on! The time will come when you 
will tremble before me—Fanadar, the corsair !” 

He cried so loudly, that they seemed to 
have heard him, for suddenly a shot came from 
the long gun, but it fell short, far short of the 
mark. The men of Ranadar shouted in deri- 
sion, and jerked the flag whenever appeared the 
humiliated crescent, so as to attract the notice 
of the Turks. 

Ranadar gazed anxiously upon bis pursuers. 
Still they came bounding over the waves behind 
him, and his quick eye could not but see that 
the distance between them was gradually 
lessened. 

“* Maffeo, they are coming up to us.” 

“What, can a Turkish vessel equal our swift 
ship ?” 

“These are sharp, and see what huge sails 
they carry. I fear they will come up with us.” 

“Well, we will fight them—yes, all three !” 

“Good, Maffeo. You area braveman. Tell 
this not to the men for a time, yet.” 

Ranadar watched more anxiously. The hours 
of day passed on, and midday arrived. Though 
his own bark was swift, yet these were evidently 
more so. At morning, the foremost was about 
two miles off. Now not more than a mile sep- 
arated them. 

“Before night it will all be up.* O the scoun- 
drelly Sciotes! Why did they not give notice 
of this?’ and Ranadar walked anxiously about. 

“ Men,” he cried at last. “Ho, there! Lis- 
ten. Weare lost. “These Turks will overtake 
us. But who will think of yielding? None ?” 

“No, no, none,” cried the men. 

“Then let us fight. Prepare a train, and 
when all is ready, when our decks are full— 
then fire, and blow these Infidels to perdition! 
We will make the Turks remember us, and 
when they pursue another corsair they will trem- 
ble, for they shall think of Ranadar the corsair.” 

In obedience to his orders the train was pre- 
pared, but as it would be some time before their 
pursuers would come up to them, they did not 
make any preparation for soon firing it. 

Three hours more passed, and now the near- 
est ship had arrived within gunshot. The long 
gun was loaded after some trouble, and pointed 
directly at the corsair vessel. Ranadar and his 
men cried out in tones of defiance. At last the 
shot came. A loud explosion thundered around, 
a ball came whizzing by, and passed through 
the sails, but did not touch the mast. 

“ What use is there to run, Maffeo 2” 

“None, whatever, captain.” 

“‘Are the guns all—ready—loaded ?” 

“Yes, every one.” 

“Bring them out so as to place them easily 
on this side.” 

The men loosed the guns which were not very 
large, and made them ready to be placed on tht 
side opposite. 

“Now! ’Bout ship—round with her !” 

The men who understood Ranadar’s design, 
obeyed, and the vessel turning, now bore down 
upon the nearest Turkish vessel. Those on 
board seemed perfectly thunderstruck at the sight 
of the chase thus turning the tables upon them. 

“Fire!” he cried, as he arrived opposite the 
Turks. 

The guns were fired directly into the crowded 
ship. Loud cries and screams, and the crash of 
a falling mast told how well those shots had 
been aimed. 

“Now ‘or the next!” screamed Ranadar, 
excited. ‘We will serve them in the same 
way!”’ 

But the others were prepared, and drew up to 
await their approach. On came the vessel of 
Ranadar, and the flags flew proudly from both 
masts, while the men shouted enthusiastically. 
Loud sounded the thunder of her guns as she 
passed swiftly by the two vessels. But the re- 
port and the cries from the wounded were all 
exceeded by that of the broadside given back 
by the Turks. The mainmast fell down over 
the side with a deafening noise ! 

“Cut it away! Clear the ship?” 
Ranadar. 


cried 


In a few minutes the mast was free, but the 
vessel moved only slowly through the water. 
Her sides were shattered by those terrific broad- 
sides, wounded men lay stretched upon the 
decks. The two Turkish ships were quite near. 

“Give it to them again, my rovers!” cried 
Ranadar, as he himself picked ont the Turkish 
captain with his gun. Another volley was fired 
and again another, with the same effect as before. 








And this was the last, for both Turkish ships 
coming quickly up fired broadsides, and grappled 
with the disabled corsair. 

The men poured from both ships into her. 
The Greeks seized their scimetars and rushed 
into the deadly encounter. Maffeo fought like 
a lion, killing three Turks in succession. Ran- 
adar fired his pistols and killed two of the fore- 
most leaders. Then hurling them at the heads 
of the followers, he rushed at them sword in 
hand. “ Fight, Greeks, fight! Down with the 
Turk!” and crying this, he toiled on in the 
mortal strife. 

But bravery could avail little against such 
numbers. The Greeks were driven back, killed, 
overpowered by the vast odds against them. 
Forced from the quarter deck imto the middle 
of the vessel, they stood there like their fore- 
fathers at Thermopylx, and fought for their free- 
dom. Nota word was uttered, not a cry from 
either side, but foot to foot and steel to steel the 
combatants waged their deadly warfare. Sud- 
denly Ranadar disappeared below, and in a few 
minutes returned with a beaming countenance 
and fresh energy. Rushing at an enormous 
Turk who wielded a tremendous scimetar, the 
corsair attacked him. In a few moments the 
Turk was disarmed, but springing at Ranadar, 
he held his sword arm tightly, and sought to 
throw him over. Ranadar dropped his sword, 
and closed with the Turk. They swayed back- 
ward and forward, they fell and rose, they whirl- 
ed round in endless convolutions, so that neither 
Turk nor Greek could strike a blow for his 
countryman. Buteven Ranadar seemed to gain. 
Holding his adversary tightly by the throat, he 
forced him to the vessel’s side. He pushed— 
he strained—and then—and then—with a mighty 
noise which seemed as though the air was rent 
with a dazzling flash, and smoke, and fire, and 
blazing brands, and shattered vestiges of broken 
ships, amid arms, and dead bodies, and a thou- 
sand hideous shapes and forms—Ranadar felt 
himself seized by some irresistible force and 
thrown with the fury of a tempest far out upon 
the water. For a moment he was senseless, and 
lay perfectly still, clutching to the Turk. Then 
he looked, and a blackened corpse lay in his 
arms. Shudderingly he released himself, and 
swam around. Where the corsair ship and her 
two foes had lain, nothing was seen but some 
blackened fragments, and the whole sea far and 
wide seemed covered with them. At the dis- 
tance of a few hundred yards he saw the first 
Turkish ship which he had disabled, coming 
down toward the horrid scene. He himself had 
been uninjured. The large Turk whom he had 
pressed closely to him had saved his life. His 
clothes were partly burnt, but that was all. With 
a prayer of thanks for his deliverance, he swam 
toward the Turkish ship. 

“T will try how they will treat me. Better 
not die wilfully, since I have been so wonder- 
fully preserved. Great God! I only! I alone 
out of so many!” 

The men in the ship saw him. A boat was 
lowered and he was brought on board. Fora 
few moments he was all unnoticed, so terrible 
had been the calamity. Boats moved slowly 
over the scene, but there were no more living 
beings to be found. All was one wide scene of 
havoc and ruin. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ranadar stood in silence awaiting his fate. 
At last the Turkish captain approached him. 

“Dog of an Infidel! Who are you who are 
thus saved when Moslems have perished ?” 

“Tam a Greek.” 

“YT know you are, and that you are a corsair, 
and that you have served under Ranadar, the 
abhorred of heaven, whom Mahomet confound ! 
But he is even now in Eblis.” 

“Heis not. He lives.” 

“What! will you say that others are saved 
beside you?” 

“No.” 

“ How then can Ranadar live ?” 

“Tam Ranadar !” 

At that well known name the Turkish captain 
laid his hand furiously upon his scimetar. The 
men who had been looking at the prisoner, or 
endeavoring to discern some living being upon 
the water, all turned as if by one impulse, to look 
at the dreaded corsair. He stood there with 
folded arms, glancing at them as haughtily and 
proudly as though he were victor, and not a 
captive. 

“ You Ranadar !” 

“Tam. I did that,” said he, pointing to the 
blackened fragments upon the water. 


“What! You come here, you confess your 
name, and your atrocious deed? Do you hope 
to live?” 

(Pi 


“And you shall not be disappointed. Here, 
come forward,” said he, tosome of his men, who 
were armed with axes. ‘Hew the ruffian from 
limb to limb !’” 

“Do your worst, vile Turk! 
and laugh at death. 
live in captivity !”” 

“Ha!say youso? Then I will bring down 
your proud spirit, and Ranadar the corsair shall 
be Ranadar the obedient slave! Men, bind 
him.” 

“Look well to your bonds, then, for strong 
bolts and bars have before this failed to hold 
me.” 

“Bind him! Gag him! Stop the mouth of 
the dog !’”’ shouted the fierce Turk, in ungovern- 
able fury. ‘“ Take him below, away out of my 
sight.” 

And the corsair was bound and taken below. 

The Turkish ship left this scene of destruc- 
tion and proceeded on her way to Constantino- 
ple. There she landed, and over the city spread 
the news of Ranadar’s captivity, for his name 
was well known among the people. As he was 
brought ashore, @ vast multitude assembled to 
have a look at the dreaded corsair. He looked 
around upon them, and save a slight smile of 
scorn, no emotion was visible upon his marble 
countenance. 

The Turkish captain, whose name was Ach- 
met, took him as his own slave, swearing that he 


I scorn you, 
Better it is to die than 





would bring down his proud spirit, and tame 
him as he would a wild beast—by hunger. <Ac- 
cordingly, Ranadar was placed in a dungeon, 
whose moist floor, and dank, slimy walls showed 
it to be beneath the surface of the sea—far down 
under the ground. 

He narrowly examined the dungeon in which 
he found himself conff#d. It was not more 
than ten feet square. At the side opposite from 
the door there was a small grating, through 
which entered some feeble rays of light. The 
iron stanchions were thick and strong, and be- 
yond the first one which he saw, there was yet 
another. The aperture was about a foot square. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed, when he first saw it. 
“That is what I wished for. Achmet will leave 
me here without food for three days. When he 
comes, perhaps the bird will be flown. My man- 
acles are off! Good !—I can use my hands.” 

He slowly unwound the scarf which was around 
his waist, and disclosed beneath its folds doubled 
cords of silk, which, if extended, might reach 
forty feet. He examined this, tried its strength 
carefully, and then tied it round him. He then 
took off his Fez cap, and from beneath the lin- 
ing he pulled out some small instruments. 
There was a knife, and a saw of the finest and 
hardest Damascus steel. 

But little light now entered the window, for 
it was late in the afternoon. Ranadar went up 
to it and tried to pull the iron from its place, but 
in vain. Then he quickly but stealthily prepar- 
ed to saw the iron through. There were eight 
bars in each grating through which he would 
have to cut. By working steadily through the 
greater part of the first night, he was able to 
take out the first grating, and finish half of the 
other. 

“Now,” said he, toward morning, “so much 
is done. To-morrow I will be out. But good 
heaven! Holy virgin!’ he exclaimed, suddenly 
putting his hand to his breast. ‘‘Ah, kind heay- 
en, thou hast not yet deserted me.” 

He took out a small bundle in which there 
were dates, and with a portion of these he satis- 
fied his hunger. Night came on and found him 
with an unconquered spirit, still laboring at his 
work. At last, when it might have been an 
hour before midnight, the outer grating was dis- 
placed, and Ranadar passed through. 

He found himself in a narrow passage which 
went for a long distance on either side. Fora 
time he hesitated which way to choose, but at 
length, he turned toward the left and went on. 
He walked for a long distance, and at last came 
to a door, which, opening, disclosed a flight of 
steps. The blast of fresh air told Ranadar that 
here was a way to escape, for it led to the outside. 
The air also had the freshness of the sea, and 
brought with it the perfumes of distant shores. 
There was another flight of steps on the left at 
the top of which was a narrow chink, through 
which a feeble ray of light passed. The fugitive 
paused a moment, looked up the steps before 
him, and then up the others at the light. 

“Twill go here,” said he, as a sweet stream 
of music accompanied by a mournfal female 
voice, came down to his ears. ‘I willgo here,” 
and drawing his dagger, he went up the narrow 
steps, and reaching the summit, he saw a small 
niche in which he might stand and look into the 
room through an aperture, apparently made for 
the purpose. ‘ Ha!” he murmured, “ this is 
some plan of Achmet. Would thatI could meet 
the villain now!” 

Then gazing into the chamber, through the 
aperture, a beautiful sight met his view. The 
room was magnificently furnished. Rich cur- 
tains hung from the walls. The carpets spread 
upon the floor were from the looms of Persia, 
the couches and stools were carved in the most 
skilful manner. From the vaulted ceiling a 
brazen lamp was suspended, whose light cast a 
mysterious gleam upon the scene. All was in 
the most gorgeous and splendid style of oriental 
voluptuousness. 

Upon a couch in one corner of the room re- 
clined a young girl whose lovely countenance 
threw all else into the shade. Her dark hair was 
loose, and her eyes were cast down droopingly, 
shaded by their long black lashes. She was 
dressed in the elegant Grecian costume, and on 
her head she held a small guitar which she had 
just finished playing. Ranadar looked at the 
beautiful being, filled with wonder and profound 
astonishment at so much beauty. What was 
his amazement when he saw her raise her head 
and gently sigh his own name ? 

“ Ranadar !” 

He thought that she was some unearthly be- 
ing when he heard it, and looked upon her as she 
buried her face in her hands and wept. A sud- 
den noise alarmed her, and she raised herself 
languidly upon her couch. Footsteps were heard 
outside, and after a time Ranadar saw the door 
open and his hated foe Achmet, walk in. 

“Allah save you, beautiful Grecian maiden ! 
Who is there who in beauty can equal Iona ? 
I hope you are more tender than you were 
yesterday ?” 

“* Leave me to myself,” she cried, waving her 
hand. 

““O no, no,—do not send me away, do not 
deprive me of the light of your heavenly smile. 
You torture me. Why do you treat me so? 
Maiden, you are my slave.” 

“By purchase—but I yield not to you.” 

“Hearken tome. You have defied me too 
long. You are in my power entirely. If you 
will not love me willingly, I would scorn to com- 
pel you. I have come this time expecting you 
to be more kind. I find you unaltered. I do 
not love you well enough to wait for you to 
change. You must die !’’ 

Ranadar shuddered with ill-suppressed rage, 
but the lovely Iona gazed at Achmet unshrink- 
ingly. 

“I know you love another. I know your 
affection for that pestilent Grecian. I have 
watehed you, seen your actions, and heard you 
sigh his name. He too shall die !” 

“He will never be in your power.” 

“Will he not? He lies now in my lowest 
dungeon. There he shall starve !”’ 

Iona who had thus far been firm, when she 
heard that, fell back upon the couch, but asham- 
ed of her weakness, raised herself, and again con- 











fronted her enemy. But her face was deathly 
pale, and her hands were clasped tightly 
together. 

“In one hour, Grecian maid—in one hour,” 
—and his voice sank to a deep, hard whisper— 
“you shall die, and nevermore shall your fy- 
ther behold you—nevermore shall Ranadar gaze 
upon you unless it be in Eblis.” And Achmet 
departed. 

“Alas, he never has gazed upon me. Rana- 
dar never has seen me, but I have seen him—ah, 
too often.” 

Ranadar was filled with a variety of contend- 
ing emotions. But passionate love and pity for 
the beautiful Iona were pre-eminent among 
them. He looked in silence after Achmet had 
gone, but suddenly remembered that no time 
could be lost in waiting there. 

“ Surely,” he said to himself, “there must be 
something else here beside this aperture, there 
must be some small door by which one might 
enter. He searched narrowly around, and at 
length saw a small panel which seemed fas- 
tened by a concealed bolt. This he pushed back, 
the door opened, and Ranadar stood before 
Iona. At the noise of his entrance, she started, 
and looking up, muttered a few words in a dar- 
ing tone, as though she supposed the slaves had 
come to put her to death, but seeing Ranadar the 
great corsair, the man whom she loved beyond 
all words, she uttered a faint scream of joy and 


raised her arms and face toheaven. He caught 
her in his arms. 
“Fly with me, Iona. I know all. Come 


with your Ranadar. Ah, come quickly. Hark, 
there are sounds without. Hasten !” 
She seemed incapable of motion. So great 


were the conflicting emotions which disturbed her 
soul, that she neither spoke nor moved. 

“Tona, my own love, my soul!” he cried im- 
ploringly, and as she leaned gently upon him, 
he raised her in his strong arms, and passing 
back through the secret door, he bore her down 
the stairs. Then up he went with his lovely, 
trembling burden, up the stairs at which 
half an hour before he had paused, and a 
thrill of rapture went through him, as on reach- 
ing the top he found himself upon a low terrace 
which overlooked the sea. Jona’s arms were 
clasped about his neck. The lovely girl, over- 
come by her sudden escape from death, from 
sorrow and misery—overcome at the sight of 
Ranadar, free, and making her free, felt a deep 
gush of joy and bliss, too great for utterance. 
Her tears of happiness flowed freely, and while 
she clung to him she sighed his name,— 
“ Ranadar!” 

“Cling to me closer, closer, Iona! There is 
the water beneath us. We must escape. See, 
yonder there is a boat. I must carry you there.” 

About a hundred yards away, upon the moon- 
lit surface of the water, a small boat could be 
seen lying at anchor. None seemed to be on 
board. There Ranadar determined to swim. 
The water was dashing against the stone wall 
ten feet beneath. He unwound his scarf and 
fastening it firmly to an iron bar, he took Iona 
in his manly arm, and then descended. The 
cold water received the lovers and enfolded them. 
Iona clinging to Ranadar as he directed her 
feared nothing, for her lover was with her. He 
struck out boldly and swam slowly to the boat. 
Gradually he approached, and at last his hands 
grasped it. Raising himself stealthily, he look- 
ed into it, and found it empty. Then he placed 
Tona within, and crawling in after her, a few 
moments sufficed for him to hoist the sails. A 
fair wind blew from the harbor. The light boat 
felt its influence and started at the blast, and 
bounded over the waves carrying them home to 
Scio. 


CHAPTER IIE. 


Once more the waters of the 7gean Sea and 
the blue waves of the Grecian Archipelago shone 
beneath the morning sun. A small ship was 
seen stealing along the coust of the Isle of gina. 
It was gaily painted, but guns peeped through 
her sides, and a long one was mounted amid- 
ships. Aloft, a red flag streamed, and the sails, 
which were distended by the breeze, glistened 
from afar upon the blue water. She was slowly 
and noiselessly sailing toward a promontory, 
upon whose summit a strange flag was flying, 
apparently a signal of some kind. 

Upon the other side of the promontory, and 
sailing directly toward it was a Turkish vessel. 
By the listlessness of all on board, it was evi- 
dent that they were ignorant that an enemy was 
sonear. The captain leaned over the stern and 
gazed into the water. Anaged man in the dress 
of a slave, but whose intellectual countenance 
belied his costume, was cleaning a sword. 

“ Monilon!’” cried the captain, sternly, ““ Why 
are youso long. May Allah eternally confound 
you, indolent heathen of a Greek !” 

“ Achmet, you are my master. Iam old. Do 
not beat me. Ihave not the strength of youth.” 

“Insolent greybeard! Be more respectful. 
Since your daughter's escape, you have grown 
suddenly bold. Beware !’’ 

“TI rejoice that Iona is out of a ruffian’s 
power.” 

“Dog! What! Ha!” he cried, in amaze, 
as turning to fell the old man to the deck, he 
saw the Grecian vessel rounding the promontory. 
“Ho, men! up! Toarms! A corsair!” 

Instantly, every man sprung to seize his arms. 
The guns were made ready, and all was prepar- 
ed for action. 

“Monilon, go below. We will blow up these 
knaves in your absence. You will have com- 
pany soon from the slaves in yon ship.” 

A wild shout from the corsair interrupted him. 
Suddenly the approaching vessel paused, and 
some movement was made upon her decks. 

“ By great Allah, they are afraid. Ha! They 
are moving that long gun. They are pointing it.” 

A loud noise followed his remark, and a huge 
ball struck the ship sending the splinters around 
in every direction. Then the corsair bore down 
upon them. Yet not more than six men ap- 
peared upon her deck. When close by she 
poured a broadside into the Turkish ship, wound- 
ing and killing great numbers. The Turks sent 
back another, and shot off some of the rigging. 
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But now the ships were close together. A trum- 

et was blown by a noble and splendidly appar- 
elled youth who seemed to be leader. Instant- 
ly a crowd of men poured out from the hold. 
They came thronging the deck, and rushed after 
their leader into the Turkish vessel. 

“ Ranadar !” shouted Achmet. 

“Ha, Achmet!” and Ranadar rushed upon 
the Turk. Their scimetars crossed and flashed 
fire. Three times the steel of Ranadar started 
theblood of Achmet. Twice he forced him upon 
his knee. At last the Turk strack furiously at 
the corsair. But the next moment his sword 
was whirled from his hand, and the Moslem 
chief fell gasping at the feet of Ranadar. 

“Victory, victory! Down with the Turks,” 
shouted the fierce corsair, as they rushed more 
furiously than ever upon their foes. ‘“ Victory !” 
and the shout which added force to the Greeks, 
took away the courage of the Turks. For a 
while the carnage raged, the Greeks cut down 
their enemies who still fought with the wild en- 
ergy of despair. Many leaped into the sea. 
Others leaned against their dead comrades, and 
though wounded, still kept up resistance. 

“Yield! yield! You are conquered !” cried 
Ranadar!” “ Yield, and I will be merciful !” 

At this there wasa pause. They threw down 
their swords, and acknowledged themselves 
prisoners. 

But as Ranadar turned to look upon the dead 
body of Achmet, and to direct his men about the 
ship, he saw an aged man leaning against the 
side of the ship. For a moment he looked, and 
then springing forward, he caught the old man 
in his arms. 

“Monilon, alive! Are you yet alive, then ? 
Iona has mourned you long.” 

“Ranadar, Heaven bless you forever. 
you save my daughter ?” 

“T escaped, and she fled with me.” 

“ Ranadar, your name is terrible to your foes, 
but O, how sweet, how dear, to your friends. 
God bless you, is an old man’s prayer.” 

The Turkish vessel was plundered, and after 
dividing, enough was found to fill the corsairs 
with joy. The Turkish prisoners were carried 
to Scio, and after along time were exchanged for 
Greek captives. The name of Ranadar gained 
new glory, and his deeds were spoken of every- 
where. ‘ 

One tenth of the spoil was Ranadar’s, but this 
he forced upon Monilon, in order to enable him 
again to rebuild his ruined home in Komao. Mo- 
nilon took it, for well he knew that Ranadar 
would have it again—well he knew it, by the 
happy smile and lovely blushes of Iona. 


Did 


Komao rises from the sea not more than thirty 
miles to the north of Scio. It is a lovely spot, 
where trees of luxuriant foliage and richest fruit 
grow on every side. Here the vineyards are 
seen, where vin’s hang in graceful festoons from 
tree to tree ; orchards filled with a thousand fruits, 
gardens where blooming and odorous flowers 
give forth their fragrance to the air—running 
streams and gushing fountains. In this paradise 
dwelt Monilon ; here Iona was brought up, and 
here Ranadar came to take her to his home. But 
that home was on the same lovely island, and 
there they lived in happiness such as earth can 
seldom bestow, for if the tenderest love and the 
most beautiful scenes of nature can afford hap- 
piness, then Iona and Ranadar had nothing more 
to desire. The corsair seldom after sailed the 
sea. He was contented to dwell at home, and 
ever blessed the day when he was led captive to 
Achmet’s dungeon. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


ORPHAN WARDS. 


BY M. V. ST. LEON. 





THE 


In a dark wood rambled a little child at sun- 
set—a little child, for though she had seen 
twelve summers, none could look upon the love- 
ly, pensive countenance of Effie de Menacourt, 
or gaze into the depths of those gentle, dreamy, 
violet eyes, without feeling that the soul which 
spoke through them was that of a little child. 
Every one said she was not long for this world, 
and who would think otherwise that saw the 
fragile form and transparent complexion, which 
so forcibly reminded one of a lily swaying to 
the breeze. Her face haunted you as an angel’s 
might, that looked forth from a white, fleecy 
cloud for an instant, and then disappeared from 
your gaze. 

Down the path in the valley that led to the 
one in the woods, came a young man, whose 
intellectual, handsome features wore a slight 
shade of hauteur, which gave a jast perceptible 
curl to the finely cut lips, and an easy grace per- 
vaded every movement of his slight, splendid 
figure. The aristocratic air that so well became 
him was softened by the expression of a pair of 
large, dark eyes, in which there was frequently 
a mirthful twinkle, and which also possessed the 
rare faculty of smiling when the other features 
were grave. This was the young Compte Re- 
valeon St. Pierre, whese heart many a belle had 
tried to snare, and he was now enjoying the glo- 
rious sunsct with that ardent appreciation of the 
beautiful which formed a prominent trait in his 
character. He slowly advanced down the path 
with his gaze directed to the glowing west, 
whose light bathed the distant, blue mountains, 
and gleamed with a crimson blaze on a small 
portien of a lake through the thick, embowering 
trees. Suddenly his footsteps were checked— 
there against the background of the dark even- 
ing clouds, with the rich, mellow sunset glowing 
on her face and ferm, stood Effie de Menacourt. 
Her approach had been unheeded by St. Pierre. 
The little hood had fallen back from her face, 
in one hand she keld a plate tied ia a napkin, 
while the other gathered the corners of her white 
apron which was filled with flowers. Her head 
was inclined a little to one side, and her mild 
eyes met the stranger’s. 

“ Does this path lead through the wood ¢” St. 
Pierre asked, to hear her answer. 

“No, sir; it leads but a short distance.” 

Her voice, so flute-like and soft, entered the 
soul of St. Pierre, and was ever after associated 
with the sweetest music. 





“Then I will turn, and with your permission, 
carry for you the treasure so carefully hidden 
from sight.”’ 

“O, no! I will not trouble you, sir.” 

“Tt will not trouble me, and then you can ar- 
range your flowers.” So he took it, and she 
began gathering the wild roses and koneysuckles 
together. 

“Are you fond of flowers ?” St. Pierre in- 
quired. 

“O yes, sir.” 

“ What is your favorite ?” 

“The lily of the valley— because it was 
poor mama’s,” and her voice was a note softer, 
and sadder than before. 

“ Have you no mother, now ?” 

“No, sir—she left me two years ago, and since 
then I have lived in that little cottage at the foot 
of yonder bridge.” 

St. Pierre saw at that end of the lake, on a 
little island, a neat cottage with a thatched roof, 
and heavily shaded by large trees. 

“Have you any brothers or sisters ?” 

“One little brother, six years old.” 

By this time they reached the bridge which 
had a rustic railing. Leaning over the topmost 
bar at the further end, was a little boy whose 
flaxen ringlets were much lighter than the short, 
dark golden curls that clustered round the trans- 
parent white brow of his sister. 

The child was gazing down into the eddy 
which was formed by some overhanging boughs, 
but hearing the sound of footsteps, a sunny 
smile passed over his face, and running towards 
them, gently took hold of Effie’s hand, and 
gazed up into her face without speaking. She 
bent down and kissed him, and then turning to 
St. Pierre, said : 

“ This is my little brother Claude.” 

“You seem very fond of your sister,” said 
St. Pierre. 

“She is very fond of me,’ replied the child. 

“Will you come in?” asked Effie, as they 
reached the cottage door. Her companion, who 
wished to make some inquries about the two 
children, accepted the invitation, and saw at a 
glance that it was inhabited by the better class 
of peasants, as a middle-aged woman rose at 
his entrance. 

“T met your little protege, and we have had 
quite a conversation—with your permission I 
will rest myself a few minutes.” 

“You are heartily welcome, sir,” answered the 
woman. In a few minutes, Effie and Claude 
went out to put the flowers in water. 

‘* So these are not your own children?” in- 
quired St. Pierre. 

“O dear, no, sir! Their mother was a lady 
who had seen better times. She came to this 
place two years ago, very feeble-like, and faded 
day by day, tilla twelve month since, she died 
—but the children were so pleasant and so little 
trouble, that I have taken care of them since.” 

“Do you know anything about their mother’s 
family ?” 

“No, sir; she never talked much, she could 
not for the cough she had, but she was a lady, 
and her children show it.” 

“Would you not part with them if it would 
be for their advantage ?” 

“To be sure, sir, though I know we’d be 
lonely enough without them. My husband 
thought of trying to find their relations, if in- 
deed they have any, but they seemed so happy 
with us that we let the matter alone.” 

“T should like to take them to my home with 
me, very much.” 

“ You, sir! Pardon me, but you do not look 
as if you would care to encumber yourself, and 
at so young an age too.” 

St. Pierre smiled. 

“T know it is not customary for a young man 
to wish the care of anything save himself, but 
these orphans have taken such a hold on my 
fancy already, that I cannot leave them behind.” 

“ Well, sir, that must be as you and my hus- 
band can agree, and if it’s really for the good of 
the poor things, I’ll not gainsay it, but it will be 
lonely without them.” 

St. Pierre left the cottage promising to return 
the next day, and had scarcely reached the 
bridge before Effie came toward him, holding 
the flowers she had gathered and most beautiful- 
ly arranged. With a timid, child-like grace, she 
presented them to him. St. Pierre thanked her, 
and taking her by the hand walked slowly on. 

‘« Effie, would you like to go to Paris ?”’ sud- 
denly asked St. Pierre. 

The child’s face lighted up for an instant and 
then saddened, as she replied, “I think not.” 

“Why not?” 

“My father died there. Poor mama! she 
never could bear the mention of that day he was 
brought home wounded and so pale,” and the 
child shuddered. 

St. Pierre quickly changed the subject. 

“Would you like to live by the Rhine ?” , 

“Q, yes, indeed! I love that river though I 
never saw it, for do you know, my mother lived 
there when she was a young girl as I am.” 

“ Will you go with me to my home there ?” 

Effie looked bewildered—St. Pierre perceived 
it, and continued : 

“If you had leave to choose, would you re- 
main here with Margery and Jean, or go with 
me to the country your mother loved so much?” 

“ With you,” she answered, in a low, mourn- 
ful tone of trust. 

“Thank you, Effie,” said St. Pierre, deeply 
moved by her simple truthfulness, and he in- 
wardly prayed if the gentle girl were given to 
his care, that he might fulfil his duty. By this 
time they had crossed the bridge, and here they 
stopped. 

“ Good night,” said Effie. St. Pierre took 
the hand he had dropped, and laid it in his out- 
spread palm. It was a little hand—the childish, 
waxen fingers were rose-tipped, and the blue 
veins gleamed through its transparent softuess. 
St. Pierre seemed in a brown study. Lifting his 
eyes, they encountered Effie’s look of inquiry 
and wonder; asmile passed over his face and 
was met with an answering one of sweet thought- 
fulness from the depths of those soft, clear, blue 
eyes ; raising the hand to his lips, he said, 
““Good night, my child!’ and they parted. 

The next day, true to his promise, St. Pierre 





came to the cottage, and it was settled that the 
children should accompany him when he left the 
village. 

A fortnight afterward, a travelling carriage 
toiled up the steep ascent to a magnificent old 
castle, at the foot of which swept the dashing 
Rhine. In the vehicle were St. Pierre, Effie de 
Menacourt and little Claude. 

“Ts that your home?” eagerly asked Effie, as 
the gray turrets frowned down upon them. 

“ Yes—it is our home, Effie,” St. Pierre 
tenderly replied ; “do you like it?” 

“O, it is beautiful! We shall be so happy, 
Claude!” Her brother assented with a bright, 
pleased smile. 

Several months rolled on and still St. Pierre 
remained at the castle, a place he had never be- 
fore even visited, except for a few weeks in the 
autumn. It was now late in the year, and the 
gay circles of Paris were wondering what kept 
the Compte St. Pierre shut up in his castle, 
away from the fashionable, brilliant city, where 
his society was eagerly sought. 

One day, St. Pierre returned from the hunt 
alone, having outstripped his companions. Effie 
and Claude at the sound of his horn were accus- 
tomed to run to the draw-bridge to meet him, 
but this day, instead of proceeding to the castle, 
he turned his horse’s head in the direction of an 
arbor which was in a secluded part of the 
grounds. As he approached an adjoining grove 
he heard soft voices, advanced more cautiously, 
and checked his steed under a large tree. Be- 
tween the boughs he could see into the retreat. 
Just in the entrance stood Effie, her golden hair 
in loose, silky curls, straying down on her 
shoulders from beneath a narrow black fillet, 
and contrasting with the rich purple velvet 
saque, its swan’s-down bordering enveloping her 
throat. Her white dress with a lace fall, reached 
nearly to her ankles and exposed her pretty slip- 
pered feet, at which her silky spaniel stood with 
folded paws, and a flower in his mouth for his 
little mistress, who was plaiting a wreath, while 
a pet fawn stretched its neck from behind her, 
and laying its head on her arm, looked up in 
her face with streaming eyes. Sitting on the 
ground in front of her, was Claude. He was 
leaning on one hand while the other little bare 
arm was thrown around the neck of a grayish, 
shaggy-haired dog. His flaxen locks waved 
down on his shoulders, which were scarcely less 
white than the frill that peeped up from the ma- 
roon tunic. As St. Pierre was situated, the 
profile of the boy as he gazed up into Effie’s 
face was turned toward him, and he was struck 
with the extreme fragility of Claude’s appear- 
ance. In a few moments Effie’s wreath was 
completed and she placed it on her head. St. 
Pierre turned, rode into the path, and then 
sounded his bugle. In a moment Effie and 
Claude were by his side. 

“Which one shall I take?” gayly inquired 
St. Pierre. 

Just then one of the huntsmen rode up. 
‘Here, Martin, take this bonny little cavalier 
on before to the castle.” Off they dashed, 
Claude waving his plumed hat till out of sight. 
St. Pierre held out his hands to Effie. 

“Take hold, and place your foot on my boot 
—so!” She placed one arm on his shoulder to 
support herself, though St. Pierre held her to 
his side, and they followed on. 

“« How have you passed the day, Effie t” 

“ Very pleasantly—but I did not expect you 
so soon, sir ?”” 

“I think it’s about time you should begin to 
call me Revaleon.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“There again! The force of habit is strong 
with you—now say Leon.” 

Effie essayed to repeat it, but said at length, 
“T do not think I shall ever learn, sir,”’ and then 
colored painfully to find she had again used the 
half forbidden word. 

“Never mind, my dear child, you are a little 
confused now, and in your endeavors to avoid 
the word, use it more frequently than usual.” 

The next day St. Pierre announced that busi- 
ness would call him to Paris on the morrow, 
and might detain him there some time. That 
evening, as the compte sat by the fire in an easy 
chair, Claude came and seated himself on one 
knee. 

“You are my good uncle Revaleon, aint 
you?” asked the child. 

“Yes, you may call me so if you like,” St. 
Pierre answered, smiling. 

“And you'll bring me something pretty from 
Paris ?”’ 

“Certainly, my little man.” 

Claude turned to Effie, who was standing by 
the fire and said, ‘‘ Come, Effie, there is room for 
you too.” But she did not stir until St. Pierre 
stretched out his arm, and said, ‘‘Wont you 
come ?”” She then advanced to his side and he 
drew her round and seated her on his knee. 
Little Claude took one hand of St. Pierre’s and 
commenced removing a ring upon it, when the 
compte felt a tear drop on the hand which held 
Effie to him. He was startled, and raising his 
arm from her waist, softly put back the cluster- 
ing curls. The fire-light showed the downcast, 
drooping lids, and tear flushed face of Eftie. 
He touched his lips to the pink, burning cheek 
and gently whispered, ‘ What is it ? 
all about it.” 

The caressing touch of his hand on her head, 
and his tender manner, removed the barrier to 
her tears, and burying her face on his shoulder, 
she sobbed out, “ O! It makes me so sad to 
hear Claude prattle so joyously to you.” 

Claude, who had been too intent on the ring 
to notice anything, no sooner saw his sister hide 
her face and weep, than he threw his arms 
around her neck and asked, ‘‘ What is the mat- 
ter, sister? Have I been naughty ?’ 

But Effie could not answer, and St. Pierre as- 
suring the wondering child that it was not he 
that made his sister cry, rang for a servant to 
take him, as it was time for him to go. The 
little fellow kissed St. Pierre and then his sister, 
who quickly returned it and then resumed her 
former position as Claude left the room. St. 
Pierre continued to smooth her disordered curls, 
and sofily rocked to and fro without a word. 
Not a sound was heard but the sobs of Effie, 


Tell me 





which gradually became fainter and fainter, till 
at last they ceased, and she raised her head from 


St. Pierre’s shoulder. The compte was the first 
to break the silence. 


“ Effie, do you love me?” 

An inclination of the head was her answer. 

“Then you will not make me unhappy if 
you can help it ?” 

She shook her head, 

“Tt is painful, my little girl, forme to leave 
you and go so far away—but it will be doubly 
so, if I know while I am gone that you are weep- 
ing sadly and will be pale and thin when I re- 
turn. Little Effie, will you not try to be happy 
till I come home?” The child gazed mournful- 
ly into his face. “TI shall think of you every 
day, many times in a day, and do you not wish 
me to see you in fancy, smiling and cheerful ?” 
No reply. “I frequently have to do things that 
grieve me, but I forget my trouble the soonest 
when I try to help somebody who has a greater, 
Little Claude will miss me very much—will you 
supply my place to him while I am gone ?” 

The idea of having a trust given to her by her 
friend was a very flattering one, and her eyes 
brightened as she replied that she would. 

“And then that rose I am bringing forward, 
and the little Java sparrows—they need my care 
even more than yourself, and those you may 
tend for me.” 

Effie now was quite comforted, and laying 
her little cheek against his face, said, “I was 
naughty and foolish, my dear friend ; pray, 
forgive me.” 

“Say rather, you were thoughtless from ex- 
cess of affection. Nothing can be forgiven 
easier.” After a few moments’ silence St. 
Pierre resumed, “I shall not see you in the 
morning, 80 we must say good-by to-night.” 

Effie’s eyes filled with tears, but she resolutely 
drove them back, and received and returned with 
composure, the parting kiss of St. Pierre. Then 
taking her little lamp, she left him alone. St. 
Pierre leaned back in his chair and listened to 
her light, soft footsteps as she mounted the 
stairs. Then, as they died away, covering his 
face with his hand he gave himself up to a rev- 
erie. Little did Effie imagine as he talked to 
her, that his own heart had little of the resigna- 
tion he had desired her to be possessed of. 
Late that night as it was when he retired, he 
visited first Claude, silently kissing him, and 
then passed into Effie’s chamber, where he lin- 
gered longer, shaded the light more carefully 
from her closed eyes, the lashes of which were 
still wet, and kissed her more softly, more ten- 
derly. The next morning when she awoke, St. 
Pierre was already some miles on his way to 
Paris. 

Little Claude was quite uneasy at first, and 
inquired frequently for his “ dear uncle Leon.” 
Effie soothed him with plays and stories, and 
tended the birds and plant most carefully. Some 
days passed, then some weeks, and St. Pierre 
had not retarned. Effie had received one letter 
from him, short, and unimportant in its con- 
tents, but it was carefully locked up in a little 
casket, and regularly read in private every day. 

One afternoon, Claude had gone to the forest 
with Martin, and Effie, who had chosen to re- 
main at home, as the sun began to decline 
strayed toward the avenue whence she expected 
Claude to return. She leaned against a tree and 
gazed down the walk. As she stood there, 
thoughts of an abstracting nature filled her 
mind, and she gazed upon the ground with fold- 
ed hands and drooping curls, when a sweet, 
clear, low whistle from some bird she had not 
heard before struck upon her ear. She started, 
held back her ringlets and raised her blue eyes 
wonderingly to the boughs overhead. As she 
listened with all her attention directed down the 
walk, some one came from the opposite di- 
rection, quickly and playfully placed a hand on 
each side of her waist, and bending forward, 
kissed her. It was all done in an instant, and 
as quickly were Effie’s arms around St. Pierre’s 
neck—but they were immediately withdrawn, 
and with a blushing yet happy countenance, she 
said in a low tone, whose cadence showed how 
desolate she had been, and which touched the 
heart of St. Pierre, “I am so glad you are 
returned to us.” 

“So glad that you have quite forgotten to re- 
turn my greeting!” said the compte gaily. 

Effie hesitated an instant, and then faintly 
pressed her lips to his cheek. St. Pierre smiled 
at the shyness of his little friend, and recollect- 
ed their lips had never met. Taking her hand, 
he said, “ Were you going to walk further ?” 

“O,no! Iwas waiting for Claude to return 
from the forest with Martin.” 

Then let us wait here,” he replied, throwing 
himself on a garden chair, while Effie stood be- 
side him as there was no other seat. St. Pierre 
would have drawn her to him, but she gently 
resisted. 

“T don’t think you love me as well as Claude 
does,” said her friend ; “he always runs to me 
the first thing, and climbs into my arms. Now 
you refuse to come when I ask you.” Effie said 
no more, but sat down very carefully, hardly 
touching St. Pierre, who lifted her up and placed 
her firmly on his knee. 

“Do you know how long 
Effie ?”’ 

She turned to him and almost reproachfully 
said, “ Nine weeks.” 

“Yet that time is suflicient for me to be for- 
gotten.” 
and her cheeks very bright, yet he continued, 
“T did not forget you while I was away, Effie, 


have been gone, 


His little listener’s eyes were suffused 


and I remembered when your birth-day came, so 
I bought you a present then, but I suppose you 
will not value it now?” 

Poor Effie! A pearly tear stole down her 
cheek, yet she only drooped her head that her 
curls might hide it. St. Pierre smiled—and a 
very satisfactory smile it was too! Then taking 
from his vest a little locket, he threw the chain 
round her neck, and touching a spring disclosed 
a miniature of himself! Effie eagerly clasped it, 
gazed a moment at the perfect resemblance, 
kissed it, and then placing it in her bosom, tried 
to thank her friend, but in vain. Just then Mar- 
tin and Claude appeared at the end of the av- 


enue. As St. Pierre predicted, Claude with a 











glad shout slid away from Martin, and rushed 
into his friend’s extended arms, who teasingly 
said, “I am not deceived by this. You know, 
little rogue, there’s a trunk more at the castle 
than was taken away.” f 

“No, I didn’t, ancle, but if there is, let us go 
and open it.” 

With a laagh St. Pierre rosé, and the three 
adjourned to the castle. Shortly after, little 
Claade grew feeble and lost his baoyant spirits. 
He was in a decline, and the more patient and 
gentle in suffering he became, the harder it seem- 
ed to part with him. But the death-angel came, 
and separated the brother and sister. Effie’s on- 
ly friend now was St. Pierre, and to him she 
transferred her concentrated affections. At this 
time St. Pierre was taken dangerously ill, and in 
a few weeks his recovery seemed hopeless. One 
evening, as Effie sat by St. Pierre’s side, anx- 
iously awaiting the expiration of a long, deep 
slumber which the physician had said would 
prove the crisis, St. Pierre’s eyes opened, unob- 
served by Effie, who was gazing sadly at the 
wasted hand she held. Presently she became 
aware of a difference in his breathing, and lift- 
ing her eyes they met his mournful affectionate 
gaze, for he had been noticing the direction of 
her looks, and her little, pale, thin face, with a 
pang, and he observed, “We are both sadly 
changed, Effie.” 

With a gush of tears, the worn-out, excited 
girl bent her face on the hand she held—but 
quickly remembering that he must be kept quiet, 
she dried her eyes and said, “I will go and call 
the physician now, he told me to when you 
should wake—Good night,” and she tarned to 
leave him. She was half way across the apart- 
ment, when St. Pierre, with much exertion, 
said with a faint voice, “Effie!” Effie read 
in that eloquent tone of voice, and the dark, 
melancholy eyes, all that his weakness denied 
him to say, and quickly retarning she bem 
over him, and kissed him, then placing her hand 
on his mouth as he strove to speak, said, “‘ Hush { 
If you are quiet you will gain strength fast, 
and I can see you often.” ; 

“O, Effie,” continued St. Pierre, unheeding 
her command, “I have had such dreams—I 
thought you were my little wife—would to heav- 
en you were, my darling Effie!” Overcome by 
these unexpected words, Effie again wept, and 
the compte faintly said, “I see—you do not 
love me thus, and grieve to tell me. O, Effie !’”” 

The poor girl, alarmed at the exertions he 
was making, conquered her reluctant timidity, 
and desperately answered, ‘“‘God knows I love 
you better than life!” and before St. Pierre 
could speak, or even think, she had flown from 
the room. But these words, spoken in rapid, 
vehement tones, gave more strength to the 
compte than all the physician’s drugs. And Ef- 
fie, when she had gained her chamber, threw her- 
self into an arm chair and murmured with beat- 
ing heart, ‘‘ He will live—and forme!” Then 
kneeling by the couch, she buried her face in the 
coverings, and there, where three nights ago 
at that time she had knelt in despair, and vowed 
to devote her young life to God’s service, she 
now shed tears of joy, and uttered short, broken 
sentences of thanksgiving. 

St. Pierre rapidly recovered his strength and 
Effie her light-heartedness, and in less than a 
twelve-month from the night that the compte 
awoke to a double life of the soul as well as 
body, Effie became his wife. 


in 





It was the saying of a great divine, built on 
long observation, that he had found more good 
in bad people, and more bad in good people, 
than he had ever expected. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
PERSEVERE. 


BY J. F. BRUNE. 
Persevere, persevere to be wise! 
Toil to learn till you’re haggard and wan; 
Work your beain until dim are your eyes; 
Sit up late and arise with the dawn. 


Persevere, persevere to be great! 

To hold your head high in the world; 
Toil incessantly, early and late, 

And never give up till you’re old. 


Persevere, persevere for bright gold! 
Rush on till ye die, for the goal— 

Hoard up—giut on riches untold; 
Persevere and ‘‘ lose your own soul!”’ 


Persevere, persevere, man, you must! 
No matter to you what the cost; 

But don’t persevere to be just, 
Though your body and soul be lost. 


+ > 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


GUNILD, THE BANDIT-BRIDE. 


BY CHARLES E. WAITB. 

“ Pass over the hill, through the avenue of 
trees, and then turn to the left!” 

The horseman gave the beggar a paul (that 
magic talisman at Rome), and then proceeded 
to follow the course pointed out to him. Pass- 
ing through the vista of trees, and surmounting 
a gentle undulation, redolent with the perfume 
of flowers, he found himself in the vicinage of 
that classic spot, which tradition has hallowed, 
as the place where Numa was wont to com- 
mune with the Nymph Egeria. Dismounting, 
he fastened his horse to a neighboring tree, and 
entered the sacred vale, The gentle plashing 
and gurgling of water sounded musically in his 
ears, as the pearly drops came gushing down 
upon the broken marble statue of the genius of 
the place. The image of the presiding goddess 


reclined beneath the fountain, its polished limbs | 


dripping with spray, upon which the last golden 
beams of the lingering Italian sunset poured a 
brilliant and changing light. Above the classic 
fountain, was a profusion of overhanging ver- 
dure; olive-trees, cerinos full of berries, and 
the umbrageous fraschinos, uniting with the 
broad leaves of numerous other trees, and ming- 
ling their perfumes with the sweet odors exhaled 
from hundreds of wild flowers, combined to make 
the spot where the old Roman king quaffed wis- 
dom and love from the lips of his spiritual mis- 
tress, a retreat of the most beautiful and happy 
solitude. He who had intruded into this lovely 
grotto, sat upon a broken fragment of the foun- 
tain, almost embedded in moss, and resting his 
chin upon his hand, delivered himself up to hap- 
py reflections. His face was marvellously beau- 
tiful; his features were moulded in the exquisite 
perfection of classic purity, and from his dark, 
moist eyes, beamed the joyous expression of 
youthful happiness and hope. He was dressed 
with pointed elegance and taste, although the 
fashion of his attire did not conform with that 
of the Italian costume, but was rather English in 
its cut and quality. His position and the scenes 
which encompassed him, might have furnished 
a study fora Guido. As he sat thus thoughtful, 
suddenly the clattering of a horse’s iron hoofs 
awoke the silence, and the fair apparition of a 
maiden, beautiful as the day, and mounted on a 
coal-black steed, presented itself. Her slight 
figure, enveloped in a tightly-fitting jacket of 
purple velvet, open in front and ornamented 
with rows of silver buttons, with bars of gold 
laced across the bust, her beautiful limbs and 
ankles perfectly defined and adorned with silver 
fringes, her little fairy feet with diamonds on the 
insteps, her bright, gleaming eyes, her raven 
curls escaping in tangled masses from a cap 
laced with rich colors, and surmounted with 
golden tassels, her ripe pouting lips, just enough 
apart to disclose a row of pearly teeth, her sofc 
blushing cheeks—it was an apparition of loveli- 
ness that would have made St. Benedict dizzy. 
She reined in her horse, and drawing off a glove, 
presented to the handsome youth a hand that 
would have made Pauline Borghese envious, in 
the height of her fame. 

“ Kiss it, Percie !” said she, sweetly. 

Percie Mortimer seized those taper fingers, 
and pressed them with passion to his lips. 

“ Now help me off!” 

With a light bound she stood upon the earth. 
Percie fastened her horse, and then came and 
sat by her side upon a broken marble slab, over- 
grown with verdure, which had once aided in 
supporting the reclining nymph. He looked 
rather more grave than he ought, with that glo- 
rious creature by his side. 


“Percie, do you love me? Then don’t look | 


so sad, when I ride a dozen miles to honor you 
with my society.” 

Percie took that little white palm within his 
own, and gazing into her eyes which beamed 
lovingly upon him, said : 

“ Gunild, I would give all that I possess, were 
it so that I might enjoy your society, without a 
dozen steps of these little feet. If I ever look 
sad, it is because you give me no hopes of hap- 
piness, beyond that snatched during these hasty 
interviews.” 

“And so, Signor Melancholy, instead of being 
supremely grateful for what you enjoy of felicity, 
you are only importunate for an extension of 
the gratuity! Percie Mortimer, you are a very 
selfish fellow!” and she tapped the diamond on 
her instep, with the end of her riding whip. 

“Til wager the diamond cross on my sword- 
hilt, against the turquoise on your finger, that 
your heart speaks as importunately as mine, but 
cireumstances prevent you from avowing it !” 

“T wont venture upon the certainty of losing 
my pretty turquoise,” said Gunild, blushing; 
‘but Percie mio, I have told you a dozen times, 
why it is impossible for us to think of marrying 
yet. You know Gasparo ?” 

“No.” 

“ He is very jealous of you !” 

* He never saw me!” 


“ Percie, don’t be foolish. He can be jealous, | 


nevertheless.” 
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“Thave heard of nothing lately but Gasparo. 
Show me this phoenix, and I will soon remove 
the obstacles which he presents to my wedding 
you!” Percie was getting rather testy. 

“ His obstacles are not trifles to be turned 
away so easily.” 

“‘ Perhaps you would prefer that they continue 
to exist ?” 

“ You are too bad, Percie! Gasparo already 
mistrusts my frequent and solitary visitings to 
the city, and is jealous of you from hearsay. I 
am his protege by my father’s dying injunction, 
and he has a partial right, although he has al- 
ways exercised it very leniently, to direct my 
movements. Supposing he were to forbid my 
riding to Rome? Or suppose I should bring 
about a meeting between you two, and you were 
to fall! Percie, I should die!” 

“Gunild, my darling, pardon me! I have 
not learned to weigh my words. I did not in- 
tend to wound you; indeed I did not!” and 
throwing his arm around her slight waist, Percie 
drew her to him, and pressed his fair face to her 
soft cheek. 

“That'll do. Now be reasonable in fature! 
What do you think of my foot furniture?” and 
she patted with naive admiration the prettiest 
shoe in Rome. Percie was an adept in flattery, 
and he concluded an elaborate compliment upon 
the Cinderilla foot, with the hope that it might 
soon grace the halls of his English home. 

“ Why will you not at least abandon this wild 
bandit life?” continued he, entreatingly. 

“For what? Were I to follow you to Eng- 
land, Gasparo would inevitably dog my foot- 
steps, and the destruction of one or both of us 
would be the result. Were Ito wed you, and 
remain in Rome, his vengeance would be still 
more certain.” 

“This mysterious Gasparo is an enigma, a 
Gordian knot, which I cannot untie.” 

“He is a subtle intriguer, whose generous 


qualities are blinded by strong and headlong 


passions. I have a little influence over him, and 
I will exert it to prevent him from making you 
the subject of his machinations.” 

The fair Gunild continued conversing with her 
lover, until the deepening twilight of the soft 
Italian evening began to cast a gloom around 
the grotto, when she arose to go. 

“« Good-by, Percie.” 

He imprinted akiss upon her beautiful fore- 
head, and then assisted her to mount her horse. 
Waving him a kiss with her little gloved hand, 
and hitting her horse smartly with her whip, with 
a single vault, she had bounded over the hill and 
was out of sight. 

Percie Mortimer mounted, and proceeded to- 
wards the Corso. It was filled with people. 
Carriages with voluptuous dames, reclining on 
luxurious cushions, mounted gentlemen and 
ladies, and cavaliers in rich dresses, stopped the 
way. The sidewalks were crowded with pro- 
menaders and loiterers ; wandering harp girls 
singiog for a vaiocco, poor artists catching chance 
effects, flower girls, hunchbacks, and priests with 
red faces, mingled together in picturesque con- 
fusion. As he proceeded slowly through the 
crowd, somebody came up behind, trolling not 
very mellifluously : 

‘* 4 maiden T met, at the fount of Egeria, 
Her voice like a syren, her form like a Peri.” 

Percie turned round, and seizing the singer’s 
bridle-rein looked sternly into his face. He was 

dressed in the uniform of a government official, 
and wore sword and pistols. 

“ Ha, mio bravo, let go my bridle!” and he 
struck the arm that held his horse in check. In 
an instant, Percie’s sword flashed over his head, 
and cutting the insolent fellow across the shoul- 
ders, with the flat surface of his weapon, he bade 
him draw. The melodious stranger grew very 
black in the face, and the next moment their 
swords crossed. Percie beat down his antago- 
nist’s guard the moment their blades parted, and 
wounded him slightly in the face. The state 
functionary smiled, as he crossed his rapier again, 
but the next instant his sword flew a dozen feet 
above his head, and Percie’s was at his bosom. 

“Hold! would you kill an officer of the gov- 
ernment!” A commandant of a patrol of guards 
that had come up, attracted by the noise of 
the fray, seized hold of the youth’s arm, 
and drew him violently away—his face wearing 
an expression of pious horror at the contempla- 
tion of Percie about to pink a government 
officer. 

“Seize him, and bear him away to the bar- 
racks !’’ said the captain of the guards. 

As the soldiers were executing the order, the 
insolent fanctionary who had so nearly yielded 
up his effice, stole away in the confusion, and 
when inquiry was afterwards made for him, was 
nowhere to be found. That night Percie slept 
in a damp guard house. 

When he awoke next morning, the sunbeams 
were pouring through the narrow windows of 
his prison, and the officer who had arrested him 
stood before him. 

“Make ready quickly, signor. You are about 
to be conveyed to a more secure cage than 
this!” 

Percie arose and followed his discourteous 
jailor through a series of passages, out into a 
broad court, in which was drawn up a small 
cavalcade of dragoons guarding half-a-dozen 
baggage wagons. In the middle of the cortege 
was a horse saddled and ready to be mounted. 
He got into the saddle as he was directed, and 
the train moved slowly out into the streets of 
Rome. Proceeding through the Cavalleggieri 
gate, it took the road in the direction of Civita 
Vecchia. Percie had been deprived of his 
weapons, and he rode in the middle of his escort 
closely watched. The road lay principally 
along the sea, and was strewn on cither side 
with antique ruins of castles, towers and tem- 
ples. The morning sunbeams streamed down 
gloriously from a cloudless heaven, gilding the 
sea with brilliant lights, and shedding floods of 
splendor upon dewy vineyards and moss-grown 
ruins, 

As they reached the mouldering fragments of 
the Egyptian tumuli at Monterone, the report of 
a petronel rang from behind the rains, and the 
soldier who led the escort tumbled dead from 





hissaddle. Instantly dismounting, the dragoons 


formed a breastwork of the baggage wagons, and 
stationing themselves behind them, awaited the 
onset, with carbines unslung and ready cocked. 
For an instant there was a dead silence. The 
next moment the beautiful Gunild, superbly 
mounted and with a cocked pistol in her hand, 
sprang from behind the ruined tumuli, and clear- 
ing them at a bound, plunged down upon the 
sheltered troops. She was followed by a score 
of bandits, all armed to the teeth and fantasti- 
cally attired. On they rushed, over the baggage 
wagons, and rode down the dismayed dragoons 
before they could fire a shot. 

“Yield, or expect no mercy !” 

They threw down their arms, and sunk upon 
their knees, beseeching quarter. The robbers 
bound them firmly, and stationing a strong 
guard over them proceeded to strew the high- 
way with the contents of the wagons. 

During the fray Percie Mortimer had stood 
aloof, under the guard of a couple of brawny 
and moustached sentinels. When Gunild recog- 
nized him, she flew towards him, and riding 
down the soldiers, alighted with the grace and 
nimbleness of a sylph, and hung upon his neck, 
smothering him with kisses. 

“O Percie, dear Percie, had they got you to 
Civita Vecchia, they might have executed you, 
or imprisoned you forever !” 

Gunild looked most brilliantly beautiful in 
her bandit attire. A jacket of crimson velvet 
slashed with gold, fitted her form to admiration, 
and disclosed perfectly, the lovely contour of her 
girlish bust. Her slight waist was defined by an 
embroidered girdle, into which were stuck a 
couple of pistols and a silver-sheathed yataghan 
—the handle exquisitely adorned. Upon her 
heels were spurs, and the insteps glittered with 
precious jewels like the point of the Campanile 
at Venice, when lighted up by the moonbeams. 

Percie returned her passionate caresses—full 
of gratitude towards his beloved deliverer. 

“You must go with me, Percie, for the pres- 
ent, until the excitement of your adventure has 
died away among the vigilant functionaries at 
Rome. I will show you how we live whose pas- 
sions are professionally wild.” 

Uttering this, she remounted, and beckoning 
to a page, he led up a compact and fine limbed 
horse, magnificently caparisoned, which she re- 
quested her lover to mount. Percie complied, 
and when Gunild had called together the robber 
troops, he rode by the side of his mistress at the 
head of the cavalcade. Away they galloped 
across the country with the speed of the lance- 
fly. Arriving at an old, mouldering, ivy-mantled 
tower, the banditti all dismounted and led their 
horses into the dark shadows of a neighboring 
wood. A squire in waiting conducted in the 
same direction the steeds of Gunild and Percie, 
while the former led the way through the portal 
of the ancient tower. 

“Give me your arm, Percie, you'll need a 
cicerone !” 

As she said this, an iron-clasped door in the 
wall swung open and disclosed a flight of stone 
steps. Down these they descended for nearly 
fifty feet, and passing through a corridor lighted 
with iron lamps; a short turn brought them to a 
scene, which, for beauty and magnificence, could 
not be surpassed. Before them was a cavernous 
apartment of sparkling stalactites, reflecting 
with a gorgeous and dazzling brilliancy the light 
of innumerable lamps. From the roof descend- 
ed glistening pillars white as alabaster, and 
resting on stalagmites transparent as the air, 
and sparkling as pearls. Beyond, at the further 
extremity of this singular cavern of splendor, 
was a narrow vista formed of the same crystal- 
line rock, and glistening with thousands of pen- 
dant stalactites. Through two sparry columns 
with magnificent incrustations, which terminated 
this vista, the sunlight poured in and illumined 
it, as the lamps did the cavern itself. Percie 
followed his companion over the thickly carpet- 
ed floor towards the outlet, and he smelled the 
perfame of flowers, and heard the gurgling of 
water, as he approached it. As he reached the 
place of egress, he found himself in the open air 
with the pure light of heaven around him. He 
stood upon an embankment carpeted with a ver- 
dure like velvet, at the base of which glided a 
transparent and unrippled stream. Everything 
around was blooming in all the loveliness of 
nature, and save the twittering of birds, and the 
slight murmuring of the stream, no sound dis- 
turbed the beautiful solitude. Upon the green 
sward at no great distance, was slumbering a 
form in the bandit’s costume, that might have 
served as a model for the Apollo Lauroctones. 

“Gasparo here?” exclaimed Gunild in some 
alarm, fis she observed the sleeper; “he told 
me he should be absent a week. Stay a mo- 
ment, Percie,” and she entered the cavern. 


Her voice, soft as it was, awoke the alert rob- 
ber, and rising, he bent a scowling look upon 
the youth who stood before him. Percie recog- 
nized the scoundrelly official who had offered 
him the unprovoked insult in the Corso. 

“Ha, you here?” thundered the bandit, his 
features distorted with rage. He laid his hand 
upon a pistol in his belt ; at that instant Gunild 
returned and stood by her lover’s side, with an 
expression of calm determination upon her beau- 
tiful features. 

Gasparo drew his pistol, and cocking it, lev- 
elled it with deliberate aim at Percie’s heart. 
The next instant the report of a single carbine 
rang from the hollow depths of the cave, and 
the weapon blown from his hand, flew in an hun- 
dred fragments, splashing into the stream be- 
low. With a howl of rage the robber tore his 
sword from its scabbard, and bounded madly 
towards the fearless Percie. Again that deadly 
explosion rang from the cavernous recess. Gas- 
paro leaped half a dozen feet into the air, and 
fell dying upon the sward. 

“Some wine, Gunild! I could have forgiven 
you anything, signor, but loving her. I dogged 
you both to the fountain of Egeria, witnessed 
your interview, and the sight maddened me 
against you. Were I to live a thousand years, I 
should never forgive you the offence of aspiring 
to her love.” 

A flagon was presented to the lips of the reck- 








less outlaw; he revived for a moment, but soon 
expired. 

“ Percie,” said Gunild, sweetly, “in two days 
you shall have the authority of the holy church 
to protect me and mine !” 

On the next day but one a carriage loaded 
with the baggage and treasures of the happy 
Gunild left the old tower which formed the 
place of ingress and egress to the banditti’s 
haunt, and took the direct road to Rome. Arriv- 
ing therein, the equipage stopped before the 
church of St. Augustine. A lady and gentle- 
man alighted, and entered the holy sanctuary. 
As they came out and were about to resume 
their seats in the carriage, a blushing face peep- 
ed from behind a mantle of azure brocade, and a 
voice soft as a lute, murmured sweetly : 

“ Now, Percie, we will go to England !” 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


STRANGE HALLUCINATION. 


BY GILBERT LE FEVRE. 








One of the strangest experiences of my life 
occurred during a residence in Paris, in 1844, at 
which time, with a class of young friends, I was 
attending the medical lectures and visiting the 
hospitals, preparatory to claiming a diploma as 
a member of the medical faculty. A party of 
us had a suite of rooms together, and thus lived 
en famille with a single elderly woman as 
housekeeper, 

I shall never forget, one afternoon, immediate- 
ly subsequent to dinner, of feeling a strauge 
drowsiness come over me, and yet a conscious- 
ness of some singular inability to sleep. In vain 
did I strive to close my eyes and to court the in- 
sensibility of slumber; the more I tried, the 
more wakeful seemingly I became, but still I 
could not shake off the sense of drowsiness that 
oppressed me. My companions had one by one 
dropped out, and I was left quite alone. I light- 
ed a cigar and smoked awhile, but still the sin- 
gular drowsiness bore me down, until I was 
completely pudzled as to its cause, or indeed, 
how to understand it. 

Gradually a sense of elation crept over me, 
and I felt a prickly sensation all over my body. 
This passed away, and objects began to dance in 
a most fantastic style about the room. My boot 
jack stepped up to the guitar case near by, and 
the two began to waltz about the room, then to 
polka, and finally ended by a regular set-to and 
boxing match! What could this mean? was I 
dreaming? No—for here came in one of my 
room-mates who spoke to me and I answered 
him. True, he looked gigantic in proportions, 
say about the size of Mount Vesuvius, and from 
his head, to carry out the semblance, there seem- 
ed to pour fire and smoke, as from the crater of 
a volcano in full eruption. Was I asleep? No, 
for I pinched myself soundly and laughed aloud 
at the sensation. 

Others of my companions came in, there were 
five in all, but they now numbered as many 
thousands, and the miracle was how they could 
all get into the room, and why they wore such 
wreaths of flowers about their heads I could not 
conceive, but I freely thanked them, however, 
for their fragrance was perfectly delicious and 
their color surpassingly glorious. All this was 
monstrous funny, and while I strove to reason 
with myself against such nonsense, I suddenly 
discovered that I was a bird, an ostrich, and di- 
rectly waddled about the room, flapping my 
wings and stretching my neck in all directions. 

I saw my companions laugh, I laughed also 
—funny, I thought, for an ostrich to laugh, but 
it could not be helped, laugh I must, and still I 
waddled about flapping my wings! One of my 
friends proposed that I should sit down, but I 
replied that I could not, I would roost, and so 
I perched myself on the edge of the sofa and 
finally flew down to the floor again. Suddenly 
everything in the room was also turned into a 
bird. The shovel and tongs became canaries, 
the books were swallows, and skimmed about 
on silent wings, the slippers and shoes were 
turned into parrots and kept up the greatest 
chattering, and their colors were so gaudy ! 


Hark ! could it be the birds that sang so glo- 

riously? What sweet masic it was. O, how I 
prayed it might last. Such sounds I never be- 
fore listened to. I covered my face with my 
hands and listened, holding my very breath lest 
I should mar the melody. How long this lasted 
I know not. Then came a desire for food. 
Somehow I had changed from an ostrich to one 
of the canaries, and seeing some crumbs of 
bread upon the floor, picked them up and ate 
of them. Miraculous! what delightful flavor ! 
what fruit could this be 2 Was I in the tropics, 
and eating of some new and glorious production 
of the land of the sun? 
* My friends gave me some water—they too, 
were birds, ostriches, all of them, now. What 
nectar ! how sweet, how exhilarating! What new 
world was I in that imparted to the senses such 
exquisite pleasure? These, and equally extray- 
agant sensations and realizations lasted for 
hours. At last night came and I laid me down 
to sleep. How sound I slept! How I dreamed 
glorious dreams at first, and towards morning 
horrible! horrible dreams! I tremble even to 
think of them now, and when I awoke, with 
parched tongue and trembling limbs, I songht 
the water pitcher. I drank every drop—it was 
not enough—more, more water! O, how I 
trembled. My companions gave me medicine, 
chafed my limbs and bore me to a bath. Two 
days passed before I was really myself. 

With the intention of making a harmless ex- 
periment, my companions had put what they 
supposed a small dose of that subtle Indian 
drug, haschish, into my wine, but they had given 
me an over dose, and nearly poisoned me fatally. 
It was a serious joke and they sadly regretted it. 
Nothing save a powerful constitution enabled 
me to survive its effects, which, even in India, 
where peop'e are accustomed to its use as the 
Turks are to opium, daily proves fatal. 


Be still, sad heart! and cease repining; 
Behind the cloud is the sun still shining. 
LonorELiow. 











Bester’s Picnic. 





We think it was among the “ solid men ” of 
the town of Boston that our friend Dr. Bethune 
was to lecture upon “The Age of Pericles,” 
As he was walking to the hall where he was to 
hold forth to the “men of Athens” (modern 
Athenians), he overheard the following colloquy ; 

“ Where are you going to-night ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know, exactly ; I thought la 
go and hear Dr. Bethune lecture on the Age of 
Pericles.” 

“O, pshaw!” replied his colloquist; “ who 
cares how old Pericles was! Let us go to the 
theatre !”’ 

Wit, like genius, is of no party nor nation, but 
is honored of all. No matter how pungent it be, 
if it be of “the true attic sort,” it is always 
welcome. In such belief we copy “ Prentice’s 
last’ shot at his old enemies : 

The Washington Union predicts, that at the 
next election in New York, “ the friends of the 
administration will roll up a majority.” We 
don’t believe they will roll up anything but the 
whites of their eyes.—Louisville Journal. 

“ Who is that gentleman ?” asked Old Roger 
of a friend, as he saw a large man with a pro- 
tuberant front standing in a door-way m State- 
street. 

“That,” said the individual addressed, “is 
one of our Boston pilots.” 

“Ah,” replied the little old fellow, with a face 
very merry, “I should think, then, that he was 
a direct descendant of Paenchyous Pilot.” 


enn 


“Does your arm pain you much, sir?” asked 
a young lady of a gentleman who had seated 
himself beside her in a mixed assembly, and 
thrown his arm across the back of her chair, and 
slightly touched her neck. 

‘No, miss, it does not; but why do you ask ?” 

“T noticed that it was considerably out of 
place,” replied she; “ that’s all.” 

The arm was removed. 

Every schoolboy knows that a kite would not 
fly until it has a string tying it down. It is just 
so in life. The man who is tied down by half a 
dozen blooming responsibilities and their mother, 
will make a stronger and higher ftight than the 
old bachelor, who, having nothing to keep him 
steady, is always floundering in the mud. If 
you want to ascend in the world, tie yourself to 
somebody. 

Tgnorance is an expensive luxury. The want 
of a little gumption costs many a life of comfort, 
convenience and similar fine things. Mr. Short 
don’t know but everybody is as honest as other 
folks, and so gets taken in every time he goes 
out. Miss Simple, too, has a universal confidence 
in everything and body, and pay3 for the privi- 
lege by being a universal victim. 

Tt is said that a convention of “strong mind- 
ed” boys and girls will soon be called to take 
into consideration the propriety of reversing the 
“Ten Commandments,” particularly the fifth. 
That, it is proposed to amend by saying, “‘ Pa- 
rents, obey your children.” Of course all the 
modern philosophers will be there ! 


PAPRANAADaArnrnnmmnn»moa"v 


On a late excursion up the Mississippi, a 
gentleman in the wash-room said to the captain 
of the boat : 

“Can’t you give me a elean towel, captain ?” 

“No,” said the captain, “more than fifty pas- 
sengers have used the towel there, and you are 
the first one that’s said a word about it.’ 

“Which, my lady, do you think the merriest 
place in the world ?” 

“That immediately above the atmosphere that 
surrounds the earth, I should think.” 

“ And why so ?” 

“ Because I am told that there all bodies lose 
their gravity.” 

An Indiana paper states that one David Van 
Alstyne has been mulcted in $3000 damages in 
a breach of promise case, in which Miss Hand 
was the plaintiff. Served him perfectly right. 
David had no business to indulge in any such 
slight of Hand performances. 

“Bill, what did yer jine the Mexican war 
for ?” 

“For glory.” 

“Did you get it 7” 

“T rather think I did—two crutches and a 
wooden leg.” 

Sport in Kentucky.—Young sportsman :—‘‘T 
say, friend, is there anything to shoot here ?” 
Farmer :—“ Wall, I don know, stranger, but you 
can go down to the cross roads, and take a po 
at the school-master, jist to keep your hand in ! 


A mischievous fellow advertises in The Times 
for ‘‘a house within a stone-throw of the Crystal 
Palace.” It is pretty clear what he intends to 
be up to! 

The following question was decided a week 
ago last October : 

“Which is the oldest berry ?”” 

We attach the answer: The Elderberry. 
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